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For the Christian Spectator. 


fINTS ON THE RELIGIOUS INSRTUCTION 
OF CHILDREN. 


Ir is a great discouragement to 
parents that many of their instruc- 
tions are unwelcome to their chil- 
dren. What the child listens to 
with unwillingness cannot with sat- 
isfaction be pressed on his attention. 
If the child is very reluctant to 
hear, the parent will find it very 
painful to teach. Under these cir- 
cumstances, instructions and coun- 
sels are very likely to be discon- 
tinued. Doubtless they are often 
suspended from an opinion of duty. 
It is thought inexpedient to present 
evenimportant truths when they are 
so strongly repelled. 

Now, regard is ever to be had to 
circumstances ; and prudence is as 
useful and necessary in the per- 
formance of this duty as of any other. 
It may even be said that as parental 
instruction is a most important duty, 
prudence is eminently necessary in 
the discharge of it. But itis there- 
fore eminently important to ascer- 
tain what is prudent, what is expe- 
dient. This question it is proposed 
to touch at this time, no farther than 
it is connected with the unwilling- 
ness of children tgreceive religious 
instruction and advice. 

There may be some parents to 
whom this question seems of little 
importance ; at least, in reference 
to themselves. They may find 
their children always willing to 
listen, always glad to learn, and glad 
to be advised. It would, perhaps, 
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be rash to question the fidelity of 
parents, because they never find 
occasion to wish their children 
more teachable. There may be 
some parents so happy; but they 
are so few as to require only a 
slight exception to the remark that 
much of parental instruction is un- 
welcome to the child. And it must 
be thus while children continue to 
inherit the weaknesses and perver- 
sities of our race, for even the inno- 
cent appetites and inclinations must 
not be allowed an unlimited indul- 
gence. And there are in every 
young heart, too, the germs of evil, 
malignant passions to be checked. 
These tendencies to evil may in 
some hearts be less vigorous than in 
others. Careful and judicious treat- 
ment may check their influence, may 
even seem to have smothered and 
extinguished the spark. But even 
in such cases, it will commonly be 
found breaking out on some unlook- 
ed tor occasion. If the heart is not 
inflamed by some of the sinful pas- 
sions, it will be by others. Wheth- 
er these fires are kindled up by the 
breath of temptation from a spark 
that before lay there nearly inactive, 
or,from one struck out by the col- 
lisions of interest, or the violence of 
the appetites, is not material to the 
present purpose. Both the conduct 
and the tempers of children must 
be restrained ; and ‘restraints will 
be uncomfortable, and sometimes 
submitted to with impatience. At- 
tention and study are necessary to 
the attainment of knowledge; and 
attention and study will often be 
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irksome. Habits of reflection it 
will often be very difficult to form. 
Religious truths will often be beard 
with dislike, because they lead 
the mind to think of things it 
finds no pleasure in contemplating. 
The seriousness of mind they re- 
quire is not pleasing to the gay and 
thoughtless. The solemn consid- 
erations presented by a pious pa- 
rent, often have something almost 
distressing to the child. Even so- 
ber, and obedient, and moral chil- 
dren, will be seen to dislike serious 
conversation, and endeavour to 
avoid it. They will have recourse 
to little arts to break it off, or give 
it aless serious turn, or divert it 
from its bearing on themselves. All 
this is very discouraging and pain- 
ful to a tender and faithful parent. 
There is, perhaps, some occa- 
sion to urge parents not to give way 
too soon to discouragement, in the 
attempt to give a child such an edu- 
cation and such habits as are neces- 
sary to its comfort and respectability 
Aere. But itis much more necessary 
to press the duty uf perseverance in 
the task of forming the youthiul 
mind to right views of religion, and 
the heart to a genuine submission to 
the truth. In regard to the things 
of this world it is readily seen that 
perseverance furnishes the only 
hope of success in education. The 
means may be changed, but must not 
be abandoned without abandoning 
all hope of the end. But in regard 
to religious education, many parents 
are too soon led to neglect the 
means. When instruction on reli- 
gious subjects is received with evi- 
dent uneasiness and impatience, or 
is heard with entire apathy and in- 
difference ; or when the most pa- 
tient, affectionate, and serious expos- 
tulations make no useful impression, 
but serve only to provoke to new 
acts of disobedience apparently in- 
tended to show a superiority to such 
considerations, and a contempt of a 
parent’s wishes and authority,—no 
one but a virtuous and attentive 
parent Knows the bitterness of the 


trinl. No one else can know the 
agitations of a good parent’s breast 
under these circumstances. This 
bitterness and these anxieties pro- 
ceed from the tenderness and inten. 
sity ofa parent’s affecticn. But this 
deep and tender interest may itself 
be the occasion of a parent’s mista- 
king his duty. ‘The painfulness of 
persisting may operate as a temp- 
tation, and lead a parent too readily 
to think further efforts hopeless, 
perhaps injurious. This interest 
in the success of his instructions, 
and this painfulness may sometimes 
make a parent less capable of per- 
forming the duty, by making him 
impatient, or even irritable ; or, at 
least, may impair the steadiness and 
calmness of his endeavours. And 
hence, it may, and I think does 
often happen, that even pious peo- 
ple have more discretion and more 
success in the religious education of 
other men’s children, than with 
their own. 

It may be also that some of the 
very important doctrines of the 
Bible are occasionally perverted so 
as to countenance this suspension of 
parental instruction and exertion. 
This may especially be the case in 
regard to those exertions that have 
for their object the correction of the 
heart and life, rather than the en- 
lightening of the understanding. 
An influence from above is necessa- 
ry to give efficacy to religious 
truth. And when once the truths 
of religion have been carefully in- 
stilled, the parent may be led to 
neglect the culture necessary to the 
production of fruit from this seed, 
because he has laboured awhile with- 
out success. He may think it use- 
less to continue his cultivation of a 
soil that seems forsaken of the rains 
of heaven. Recollecting as he ought, 
the sufficiency of divine power to 
bring the heart under the control of 
the truth, he will be led to seek the 
interposition of that power in his 
behalf. Hewilldothis often. And, 
in bringing even this mournful case 
before his Maker, he will find 
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pleasure. There is a pleasure in 
carrying, even our distresses to the 
throne of grace. The groanings of 
a parent’s heart over an ungodly 
child in the presence of him who 
hears and answers prayer, are not 
without a mixture of pleasure. 
There is a relief found in pouring 
out our griefs into the bosom of one 
who knows our pains, and pities 
them. There is hope of a gra- 
cious answer to these supplications. 
There is a soothing satisfaction 
found in submitting the objects of 
our most earnest desires and most 
painful anxieties to the disposal of 
heavenly wisdom and_ goodness. 
This makes prayer a more pleasing 
duty than reproof, expostulation, 
and the constant endeavour to find 
out and employ opportunities and 
means of making useful impressions. 
It will not be strange then if the 
parent comes to think more of di- 
vine aid than of human exertion. 
There is a sense in which he should 
doso. But—-if it is right to speak 
of the matter thus—human exer- 
tion he can make: that divine 
grace, it may be, he cunnof obtain 
for his child. But it is to be re- 
membered, that this divine aid is 
much more reasonably expected to 
be given to accompany and succeed 
the parent’s exertions, than to work 
the effect without them. Where 
there is no opportunity for us to ex- 
ert ourselves in bringing about the 
events we pray for, our prayers 
alone constitute our duty, and are 
sufficient to authorize hope. Bat 
where there is room for our hands 
to work, they must be put to the 
work, and kept to it. This ts ne- 
cessary to maintain the ardour of our 
desires and procure acceptance for 
our prayers. 

In all this it is not meant to be 
maintained that the same exertions 
are to be perpetually repeated. 
Wisdom is to be used in the selec- 
tion and em ployment of means ; and 
that wisdom is to be perpetually 
employed. No strong hold is abso- 
tutely impregnable : and the failure 
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of one means of operation, while it 
discourages the repetition of that, 
is but the signal for resorting to 
another. 

There is room for mistake in 
judging of the result of past endeav- 
ours. They may too soon be pro- 
nounced useless. We are not to 
set down our labours as fruitless, 
because they have not all the suc- 
cess we wished or hoped. Vice isa 
torrent,—all sin is a stream, down 
which the impenitent are borne 
with a perpetual force. Itis some- 
thing to prevent a further descent; 
or, if that cannot be done, to check 
the rapidity of that descent, and 
thus keep them longer within the 
reach of hope and rescue. If vi- 
cious habits cannot be rooted out, 
nor even be prevented from grow- 
ing and multiplying, their growth 


and increase may be checked. If 


hardness of heart cannot be cured, 
nor even prevented from increasing, 
its increase may be retarded. The 
decay of religious sensibility may be 
less rapid, the canker of the world 
may eat into the heart, the pollu- 
tions of vice may spread through 
the soul, more slowly for the exer- 
tions of a pious parent under the 
most discouraging circumstances. 
What means may best be employed 
by the parent for the religious bene- 


fit of children far gone in habits of 


vice, or even growing old in impen- 
itence, is a question too difficult for 
me at this time ; though important 
enough to have an answer in your 
columns. The few remarks I shall 
add have a particular reference to 
the years of childhood, and to chil- 
dren of moral and regular habits. 
And what I wish most to urge is the 
duty of not giving over on account 
of the child’s distaste for religion. 
It is indeed most hopeful as well as 
most pleasing to give instruction 
where it is received with pleasure 


and attention ; to administer reproof 


when it is listened to with submis- 


sion and kindness and with purposes 


of amendment; to point the way 
of safety to those who are diligently 
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inquiring for it. But when the 
child possesses this temper, there is 
comparatively little further need of 
a parent’s instructions. He is al- 
ready prepared to teach himself, for 
the most part, by the aid of such 
means as are every where to be 
found. The religious improvement 
of such a child is most hopeful in- 
deed. But, when instructions are 
unwelcome, the benefit of them is 
not therefore hopeless. Truth is 
not useless because it is disagreea- 
ble and received with reluctance. 
Food and medicine do not lose their 
efficacy by being forced upon the 
stomach of the patient. If I may 
carry the analogy a step further, 
the stomach cannot always be 
made to reject them at the pleasure 
of the patient ; and even when it 
can be made to throw them off, 
they may have remained in the 
system long enough to work some 
important effect. This analogy 
is not wholly set aside by the con- 
sideration that in administering 
religious instruction, it is the wedl 
which is to be acted upon, and the 
affections and volitions of the 
heart that are to be corrected. The 
influence of motives upon the will, 
has mysteries about it not yet ex- 
plained by the metaphysician. But 
truths, as well as rules of prudence, 
and the maxims of common sense, 
do not lose their power because 
they are notloved. ‘The thought of 
death, tor instance, is unwelcome to 
tne gay and inconsiderate, but it 
still has some power to repress un- 
seasonable gaiety, and produce con- 
sideration. The suggestion that 
God is present and witnesses all 
disobedience, that he is omniscient, 
and knows even the wrong feelings 
of the heart, produces some meas- 
ure of salutary dread in the bosom 
of almost every sinner, especially in 
the young. The idea of the divine 
power, pressed on the attention of 
a child, must do something to sub- 
due the stubbornness of his heart. 
The certainty of punishment, and 
the terribleness of the punishment 
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of those who disobey God, will, 
sometimes at least, make the stout- 
est heart shake with dread. It 
cannot be easy to find a young man 
who!ly insensible to this considera- 
lion. Representations of the divine 
goodness, especially of the grace 
and compassion of the Saviour, 
when properly urged as dissuasives 
from sin, cannot but have some pow- 
er over the human heart, and make 
at least a young sinner feel some- 
thing of the unworthiness of his 
conduct, and give him some dissat- 
isfaction with himself. These, and 
similar considerations, do something 
to make a course of sin and a state 
of impenitence unsatisfactory. 
They clog the sinner’s progress. 
And it must certainly be of great 
service to let in the light upon the 
path of the sinner, and compel him, 
even against his will, to see both 
the dark and dreadful gulf, to 
which it leads, and the ugly and 
hateful forms that accompany him. 
It is desirable to strip a life of sin, 
not only of all its dangerous attrac- 
tions, by showing of how little value 
are its forbidden pleasures, but also 
to show its disadvantages, its dan- 
gers, its guilt, its destitution of all 
that is lovely and honourable. 
There is a perpetual struggle 
going on in the heart of every im- 
penitent man who knows any thing 
of religious truth. The great mo- 
tives of duty and final happiness 
are arrayed against the allurements 
of the world, and the waywardness 
of the heart. This struggle must be 
maintained till truth and duty pre- 
vail. “The right side must be rein- 
forced continually by the parent, 
and he must not cease to watch the 
struggle, and furnish timely succours, 
because he sees great reason to fear 
for the issue. For, though he may 
have great reason to fear, he need 
not despair, and nothing but abso- 
lute despair can justify the parent 
in abandoning the cause. The 
contest cannot be considered as fi- 
nally decided while life lasts; and 
that should be enough, with a pious 
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arent, to secure the continuance 
of his exertions. 

It has been said that religious 
considerations rarely, perhaps never 
in early life, become absolutely 
powerless. But great skill and care” 
are sometimes necessary in the em- 
ployment of them. If presented at 
a wrong time, or in a wrong manner, 
they produce less benefit at that 
time, and lose something of their 
power to do good at another. A 
physician may administer a power- 
ful medicine unseasonably, and so 
not only fail to benefit his patient 
now, but put his system in such a 
state that he ‘cannot be benefited by 
it hereafter. It is of the utmost 
consequence in reliyious education, 
as in medicine, to be seasonable. 
The parent should seize on the 
happy moment, the intermissions of 
the fever of passion, the calm, and 
quiet, and rational intervals, as fur- 
nishing the best opportunities for 
successful treatment. Let him then 
use his best judgment and diligence to 
provide against the return of the vio- 
lent symptoms, and to break the dis- 
ease. Let him labour to produce 
ahealthful action of the mind, to in- 
crease the strength of the moral 
constitution. 

The greater part of the religious 
instruction of many a parent, seems 
tobe prompted more by resentment 
than by kindness. Offences and 
improprieties are reproved immedi- 
ately on being observed. [t will 
commonly be the case, that the pa- 
rent isnot then best prepared to ad- 
minister reproof. Andif his spirit 
is disturbed, the child is com- 
monly in a less kind and teachable 
State than it would be afterwards. 

Religious instruction and expos- 
tulation is also apt to be given on 
occasions not the most suitable. By 
some it is given almost exclusively 
on melancholy occasions—the death 
of a neighbour, the sickness of a 
a friend, or some distressing calami- 
ty. If it is given only, or princi- 
Pally at such times, besides being 
oo infrequent, it will come of 


course to be associated in the mind 
of the child, with ideas of gloom 
and heaviness. 

It is another fault of many pa- 
rents, that they dwell most on those 
religious truths, which are suited to 
inspire dread and apprehension, and 
too much neglect all that is pleasing 
and inviting in religion; others dwell 
too much on a very small number of 
religious topics, and present them 
again and again, with very little va- 
riety of manner or connexion. 
The instructions of such are neces- 
sarily dull, and less profitable than 
they might be. Some parts of re- 
ligious instruction are best given in 
private. But the most direct and 
personal remarks are often made by 
the parent in the presence of others, 
before a whole family, and even be- 
fore a stranger, and so managed as 
to be felt like a public reproof. 
Again, parents sometimes err by 
pushing every subject too far. 
Wherever their discourse may be- 
gin, itis always brought to such 
pointed results, as it would be often 
better the child should be left to ar- 
rive at himself. 

But even with the most prudent 
management, it will often be impos- 
sible to prevent the child from feel- 
ing and betraying a distaste for this 
part of a parent’s instructions. 
When this is the case, let the parent 
not seem to notice it too much; and 
and while he endeavours to choose 
vut acceptable words, and watches 
for favourable opportunities, let 
him never abandon, nor long sus- 
pend, this important duty. And 
let him take for his encourage- 
ment the testimony of one sin- 
gularly blessed with pious and 
faithful parents and instructors in 
childhood and youth; of one who 
often listened reluctantly, and some- 
times with aversion, to their careful 
and affectionate counsels; but has 
since learned to thank them for these 
very labours of love, and to believe 
that they have been not without ex- 
cellent benefits to himself. 

E. K. 
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For the Christian Spectator. 


§The following Sermon is from the pen 
of the late Dr. Lathrop of West 
Springfield, Mass. It has been se- 
lected and transcribed for the Chris- 
tian Spectator. ] 


Joun vii. 16.—If any man will do 
his will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself. 


Our Lord, in the preceding 
verse asserts his mission from God, 
and the divinity of the doctrine 
which he taught. ‘‘ My doctrine is 
not mine but his who sent me. 
The doctrine which I teach is not a 
human device, but a divine instruc- 
tion. 1 am sent of God, and I 
speak according to his will.”” This 
will appear to every man who hears 
it with impartiality, and examines 
it with a serious regard to his duty. 
‘If any man will do, or desire to do 
God’s will, he will know whether the 
doctrine be a human invention or a 
heavenly dictate. 

The man who knows and be- 
lieves, who understands and loves 
Christ’s doctrine, is one whose will, 
aim, and desire, is to do the will of 
God. He examines the evidences 
and doctrines of the gospel, not 
merely for amusement or curi- 
osity ; much less with prejudice, and 
enmity ; but with a consciousness 
of his need of instruction, and with 
a desire to be ted into the truth, 
that the may stand approved in the 
sight of God. 

The man who desires to do God’s 
will, believes that there is a God, 
and that he is a rewarder of them 
who diligently seek him. He be- 
lieves that God exercisesa moral 
government over his intelligent 
creatures—that they are under ob- 
ligations to do his will, and conse- 
quently to learn what his will is, 
that they may be accepted in his 
sight. Such a man will improve 
the means of knowledge which are 
in his power, and look to God for 
guidance in all his religious inqui- 
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ries. He will often review his con. 
duct, that he may see whether it be 
conformed to God’s will ; and where. 
in he finds it tohave been otherwise, 
he will humbly seek forgiveness for 
past errors, and will, in those res. 
pects, be watchful over his future 
course. These things are naturally 
connected with a desire and intention 
to do God’s will. He who neglects 
to inquire what God would have 
him to do—who feels no sense of 
moral obligation—no remorse for 
past transgression—no resolution of 
future watchfulness and care, he has 
no desire to do God’s will. What 
a man desires to do, that he will en- 
deavour to do, and that he will do 
—and he will accept the assistances 
offered him, and improve the advan- 
tages afforded him, that he may doit. 
The man who never attempts to doa 
thing which is within the compass 
of his ability, whatever he may 
pretend, has no desire or intention 
to do it; but he regards it with 
aversion ; at least with indifference. 
Now a man who has such a desire 
as has been described, to do 
God’s will, our Saviour says will 
know his doctrine to be of God. 
He will embrace the gospel in all 
its essential doctrines. 

1. Such aman is a diligent in- 
quirer after truth. He proves all 
things, and holds fast that which is 
is good. 

The gospel of Christ comes to us 
as a revelation from God, and pro- 
fesses to teach us all things which 
pertain to life “andj godliness. If 
we desire to do God’s will, we 
shall examine the evidences of the 
gospel, to see whether they are 
sufficient to support its claims ; and 
we shall look into its contents, that 
we may learn what it requires us 
to believe, and practise. On diligent 
inquiry, we shall find its evidences 
sufficient, and its contents impor- 
tant, and shall hence know that it 1s 
from God, and not from men. The 
man who rejects the gospel without 
this inquiry, gives full proof of the 
corruption of his heart. He plainly 
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after truth. His obedience to God 
prevents or removes these prejus 
dices which usually lead men into 
dangerous errors. 

The man who lives in opposition 
to the will of God, often feels some 
censures and reproaches from his 
own conscience. These give him 
trouble, and he wishes to silence 
them. He will be slow to admit 
the truths which condemn him; but 
forward to receive the errors which 
seem to excuse him. This preju- 
dice, by indulgence, usually grow, 
stronger, till by degrees it obtains a 
full and decisive dominion over the 
man. ‘Then he will believe noth- 
ing but what coincides with his own 
practice : he will not try his con- 
duct by the doctrines and precepts 
of Christ ; but will try them by his 
own conduct. He will make him- 
elf the standard of truth—not truth 
the standard by which to prove him- 
self. What he does is right, be- 
cause he does it. 

But they who do the will of God, 
find that truth justifies them thus 
far; and wherein they have erred, 
they wish to becorrected, that they 
may stand complete in all the will of 
God. Thus our Saviour says, 
‘‘He that doeth evil hateth the 
light, neither cometh to the light 
lest his deeds should be reproved ; 
but he that doeth good cometh to 
the light, that his deeds may be 
made manifest that they are wrought 
in God.” 

3. Truth is agreeable to the af- 
fectionf and taste of a pious and up- 
rightman. His ear trieth words as 
the mouth tasteth meat. His taste 
discerneth perverse things. Hence 
faith is expressed by receiving the 
love of the truth. Moral truth is 


agreeable to the nature of God— 
The good man is a partaker of the 
divine nature, and therefore must 
love the truth which comes from 
God, and which is taught in his 
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shows that he has no desire or in- 
tention to do God’s will. 

9, He who does God’s will, is 
honest and tmpartial in his inquiries 


word. And he obeys from the 
heart that form and mould of doe- 
trine into which he has been cast, 
and to which he is assimilated. 
He who has a governing desire to 
do God’s will, feels a love to his 
will, whenever it is made known to 
him, and consequently a love to 
those doctrines which operate as 
motives and encouragements to obe- 
dience. David says, ‘‘ I have cho- 
sen the way of truth; thy judgments 
have I laid before me. I have 
cleaved to thy testimonies. Give 
me understanding and I will keep 
thy law—I will observe it with my 
whole heart—make me to go in the 
path of thy commandments, for 
therein dol delight.” 

4. They who desire to do God’s 
will, are under the guidance of his 
good Spirit. Christ promised the 
Spirit to his disciples, to abide with 
them; and one office of the Spirit 
wag, that he might lead them into all 
truth. secure them from dangerous 
errors, and bring seasonably to their 
remembrance, the things which 
they had learned. This is one 
work of the Spirit still. The se- 
cret of God is with them that fear 
him, and he will show them his 
covenant. The meek he will guide 
in judgment, and the meek he will 
teach his way. He resisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace to the hum- 
ble. Lean not therefore to your 
own understanding, nor be wise in 
yourown conceit. In all your ways 
acknowledge him, and he will direct 
your paths. 

5. The man who desires to do 
God’s will, knows Christ’s doctrine 
to be of God, because it is perfect- 
ly adapted to the exigencies of the 
human race in its present fallen and 
impotent state. He believes the 
gospel on the same ground on which 
he believes the existence of a Deity. 
When he looks into the works of 
creation and providence, he sees a 
wise and benevolent design running 
through them—he sees one thing 
suited to another, and all things 
around suited to the nature and c6n- 
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dition of such a creature as man. 
And he knows that these works, so 
wisely and benevolently contrived, 
could not be the effects of chance. 
So when he looks into the gospel 
and contemplates its precepts, doc- 
trines, and institutions, he sees 


them adapted to the condition of 


guilty and helpless creatures, such 
creatures as be knows himself to be; 
and he concludes that these must 
come from God; for they could not 
be the invention of man. 
Christ in our text 
his doctrine, or of that doctrine 
which specially belongs to his gos- 
pel. My doctrine is not mine ex- 
clusively. It is the doctrine of him 
who sent me—and this every man 
will know, who aims and intends to 
do Ged’s will. Christ has taught all 
the doctrines of natural religion. 
But these were not peculiarly his— 
They were taught in some measure 
before, though by him taught more 
clearly and perfectly. The doc- 
trines which he calls his, are those 
which relate to our redemption ; 
such as renovation by the Holy 
‘Spirit, justification by faith, and sal- 
vation by grace. Jesus says, He 
came to seek and save them that are 
Jost. He considers mankind as lost 


——as sinners under the power of de- 
pravity, under the condemnation of 


guilt, and unable to effect their own 
recovery. 
state, they would not need a Saviour. 
Every man whois inclined to do the 
willof God, and to obtain acceptance 
with him, perceives himself to be in 
this unhappy state. He isconscious 
that he has often deviated from this 
intention, and consequently is under 
guilt. He feels corruption working 
in him, which he is unable to sub- 
due. He knows that he can make 
no compensation for his past sins, 
nor raise his soul to that perfection 
in purity, to which he ought to as- 
pire, nor perform any works on the 
ground of which he can claim im- 
mortal happiness, or even an ex- 
emption from the punishment which 
his sins have deserved. The man 
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who has never set his heart to do 
God’s will, feels none of these jm. 
potences and wants—he feels no 
guilt—no weakness—sees no sin or 
danger. But the man of an oppo- 
site character sees and feels them 
all. Nowa doctrine adapted to his 
necessities will be welcome to his 
feelings, and consonant to his wish- 
es—and this consonance and adap- 
tation will be a convincing evidence 
that the doctrine is from God; for 
it must infinitely surpass the contri- 
vance of man. When he looks into 
the gospel of Christ, he learns 
that the Spirit of God is given to 
renew the hearts of sinners, strength- 
en the saints in all the duties of re- 
ligion, and preserve them unto eter- 
nal life. He learns that God af- 
fords the grace of his Holy Spirit 
to them who earnestly and perseve- 
ringly seek it. He learns that Je- 
sus the Son of God has by his death 
made atonement for the sins of men, 
and that through this atonement, 
pardon is vouchsafed to every re- 
penting sinner. He learns that 
there is a sure promise of eternal 
life to all who seek it by a patient 
continuance in_ well-doing, He 
learns that though his best and 
purest works are imperfect, and can- 
not in their own merit, make any 
claim to eternal happiness, yet 
through the righteousness of Christ 
in his life, and through his death on 
the cross, his own imperfect works 
will be accepted and rewarded. 
These doctrines are so perfectly 
suited to that condition in which he 
feels himself, that he knows they 
must come from God, and could 
come from no other source. He 
considers it as a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save 
sinners. And this doctrine he re- 
ceives with gratitude and joy. And 
this doctrine, as it is the ground of 
his hope and comfort, so is a princi- 
ple of his obedience. He lives by 
faith in the Son of God—the love of 
Christ constrains him. 

We have illustrated and proved 
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the doctrine in the text, that they 
who do God’s will, will believe the 
doctrine of Christ. We will now at- 
tend to some deductions from our 
subject. 

1. Our subject teaches that uns 
belief, whether we understand by 
ita disbelief of the gospel in gen- 
eral, or a disbelief of its great and 
essential doctrines, arises from the 
settled corruption and wickedness 
of the heart. 

If every one who desires to do 
God’s will receives the doctrine of 
Christ, it then clearly follows, that 
every one who receives not this 
doctrine, when it is proposed to him 
with its evidences, disregards the 
will of God, and has no aim or in- 
tention to comply with it. This is 
agreeable to the constant doctrine 
of scripture. They who fall into 
strong delusion are such as receive 
not the love of the truth, but have 
pleasure in unrighteousness. The 
god of this world blinds the minds 
of them who believe not, lest the 
light of the glorious gospel should 
shine into them. Men love dark- 
ness rather than light, because their 
deeds are evil. It is the evil heart 
which is the cause of unbelief, and 
of men’s departure from God. Our 
Saviour says, ‘* Every one that hath 
heard and ‘learned of the Father, 
cometh tome. He that hateth me, 
hateth my Father also.” To the 
Same purpose are the words of St. 
John. ‘*He that knoweth God 
beareth us. He that knoweth not 
God heareth not us,”’ or receiveth 
not the doctrines which we teach in 
thename of Christ. It is doubtless 
true, that many unbelievers main- 
taina decent moralconduct. But if 
they do, yet this decent conduct 
does not proceed from a desire to 
do the will of God, or from a pious 
regard to his character and govern- 
ment ; but from some other princi- 
ple—from some worldly motive— 
from a regard to interest, and repu- 
tation, or from what some call a 
sense of honour. This will go.a 
Steat way to make men good mem- 

Vou. VIE—No. 4. 23 
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bers of society, as long as society is 
virtuous, and is governed by whole- 
some laws. If ever the state of so- 
ciety should become generally cor- 
rupt—if it should frame iniquity by 
law—or if vice of any kind should 
be so common as not to be disrepu- 
table, then what men call a sense of 
honour would immediately change 
its influence and prompt to vice. 
In the ancient commonwealth of 


Sparta, theft was not deemed a 


crime : if it was conducted with 
such art and cunning as to escape 
detection, it was esteemed an hon- 
our. If a person happened to be 
detected, he was liable to punish- 
ment, not for the criminality of the 
act, but for the awkward manner of 
performing it. There is nothing 
which can operate as a steady and 
universal principle of virtue, but 
the fear of God, belief of, and re- 
gard to, his meral government—an 
apprehension of a future judgment, 
in which God will render to men ac- 
cording to their works. This prin- 
ciple, operating in the heart, will 
lead men to embrace the gospel ; 
for under the influence of this prin- 
ciple, they will desire to know and 
do the will of God, and therefore 
will accept the gospel which teach- 
es them how they ought to walk and 
to please God, how they may obtain 
assistance to do the will of God, and 
how their sins may be pardoned, 
and their imperfect services meet a 
divine reward. 

2. It appears from our text, that 
under the light of the gospel, no 
honest and upright man can be 
an infidel; because uprightness of 
heart, which consists in a governing 
aim to please God, will lead him to 
believe and obey the gospel. 

They who would disparage the 
gospel, or represent it as of little 
importance, will often say, ‘‘ we see, 
among infidels many worthy charac- 
ters; and if some appear to be 
good men without faith in Christ, 
why may not others?” But we 
ought to consider, that though no 
principle without the fear of God, 
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can make men really virtuous, yet 
there are other principles which can 
make them visibly and ostensibly 
so. When men, under the whole- 
some regulations of society, con- 
duct with propriety, we are apt to 
think they would do the same in any 
situation. But let the laws of soci- 
ety. be abolished, and the habits 
formed under them be destroyed, and 
Jet all regard to the will of God be 
extinguished, then we should see 
whether men would be virtuous with- 
out a religious principle. They 
would become mutual tormentors 
and destroyers; and they would 
soon, for their own security, be 
compelled to resume a state of socie- 
ty, and to institute a coercive gov- 
ernment. 

3. When we are inclined to em- 
brace or to reject any particular 
religious sentiment, we ought to ask 
ourselves whether it be our aim 
and desire to do the will of God? 
If we are guided by this principle, 
we shall judge right in every impor- 
tant matter which comes under our 
deliberation. 

Religion is more a_ practical 
thing, than some perhaps imagine. 
It consists in. an honest and good 
heart, and a_ correspondent life. 
And all the doctrines of the gospel 
derive their importance from their 
tendency to form such a heart, and 
promote such a life. An opinion, 
which in its nature tends te encour- 
age vice, must be not only false, but 
dangerous. A doctrine which is ac- 
cording to godliness, which is adapt- 
ed to the improvement of real holi- 
ness, is both true and important. 
When we are inquiring after truth, 
we should ask ourselves what mo- 
tive is atthe bottom? Is it our 
aim to know God’s will, that we 
may do it? If this is our aim, we 
shall be guidedin the right way. 
When we oppose what we call er- 
ror, let us ask ourselves, whether we 
fear that error will corrupt the 
hearts, and vitiate the manners of 
those who embrace it. If so, then 
let us refute the error by living 
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better than those who embrace it, 
This is St. James’s advice : Who is 
a wise man and endued with knowl- 
edge among you, let him show, out 
of a good conversation, his works 
with meekness of wisdom. But, 
adds the apostle, if ye have bitter 
envying and strife in your hearts, 
glory not, and lie not against the 
truth. This wisdom dscendeth not 
from above. Whatever faith some 
pretend to, they have no true faith, 
unless they desire to do, and actu- 
ally do, God’s will. 

4. We see the reason why faith 
is so highly commended, and unbe- 
lief so severely condemned, in scrip- 
ture. It is because faith supposes a 
holy and good heart, and unbelief a 
corrupt and wicked heart. 

If any desire to do God’s will, he 
knows the truth of Christ’s doctrine, 
and receives it with love. If any 
man does not receive it, his heart is 
in habitual opposition to God’s will. 
Some have said, ‘‘ Faith is not a 
matter of choice; for where there 
is no evidence of the truth fairly 
presented, a man cannot believe it; 
where there is evidence, he cannot 
but believe it. And consequently 
there is no moral virtue in faith, nor 
mora! evil in unbelief.” But this is 
talking absurdly ; for faith impliesa 
desire to obey God ; unbelief, a dis- 
position to disobey him; and if 
there is any virtue in the former, 
and any vice in the latter, then there 
is real goodness in a faith which 
proceeds from an upright heart, and 
excites to a holy life ; and there is 
real wickedness in that unbeliet 
which proceeds from a hatred of the 
truth, and emboldens a man in an 
ungodly life. ‘True faith purifies 
the heart and works by love, and 
therefore is called a holy faith. It 
is the evil heart of unbelief which 
draws men away from God and ho- 
liness. 

5. We are under infinite obli- 
gations to God, that he has framed 
for us, and revealed to us a scheme 
of religion perfectly adapted to our 
condition. 
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That we are fallen, guilty crea- 
tures, every man’s experience must 
evince. o man will pretend 
that he is holy, and without sin, 
If we are sinners, we deserve pun- 
ishment. If we are delivered from 
punishment, it must be in a way of 
grace. ‘The grace of God has ap- 
peared, bringing salvation. Jesus, 
the Son of God, has offered himself 
to atone for our sins. Pardon is of- 
fered on repentance. The _ influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit is granted to 
renew us to repentance. This in- 
fluence we are to obtain by asking 
and seeking, and by attending on 
those means which are put into our 
hands, and in the use of which, God 
usually grants his Spirit. Our best 
obedience, if it were perfect, would 
make no expiation for past sins, and 
therefore pardon must come freel y— 
and itcould make no meritorious 
claim to heavenly happiness—this 


therefore must be a gift of di- 
vine grace. But our obedience 
is the condition of the future 


reward ; and if it proceed from a 
sincere desire to do the will of 
God, it will, through the right- 
eousness of Christ, be accepted as 
if it were perfect ; and for his sake, 
be rewarded more bountifully than 
the best obedience of the most per- 
lect creature could deserve. How 
hopeful is our situation! How 
bright our prospects! How won- 
derful is God’s wisdom and mercy ! 
Let us lay hold on the hope set be- 
fore us, for how shal! we escape, if 
we neglect so great salvation ! 
Finally, let us adore the good- 
ness of God in giving us such clear 
evidence of the truth of the gospel, 
and of the great doctrines which it 
contains; and in placing this evidence 
before us, in such a plain and obvi: 
ous manner, that every upright man 
may see it. There is nothing want- 
ing to our conviction, but a desire to 
do God’s will. If we have this, we 
shall know the truth, and the truth 
will make us free. He that believ- 
eth hath the witness in himself. 
The gospel carries with it proofs of 
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its divinity. These proofs are easily 
seen and sensibly felt by him whose 
tii concern is to do God's 
will. 

If we have doubts concerning this 
great truth, whether the gospel is 
from God, let us look into our 
hearts and see if something be not 
amiss. The fault is in the heart, 
rather than in the evidence. If we 
desire to do God’s will, let us yield 
to the government of the gospel. 
This teaches us to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, and thus to 
look for the blessed hope of salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ, who gave 
himself for us, that he might redeem 
us from iniquity and purify to him- 


self a peculiar people, zealous of 


good works. 


—_—-- — ~~ 


For the Christian Spectator. 


ON REDEEMING TIME. 
Ephes. v. 16. Redeeming the 


time, because the days are evil. If 


mankind have been redeemed, then 


‘time has been redeemed for time is 


the measure of their existence in 


the present state, the season of 


their probation, including the means 
of grace, and the only opportunity 
they will enjoy to secure salvation. 
Were it not for redemption, time 
would have ceased immediately on 
the apostasy of man. The world 
would have been destroyed as to 
its present form, and man would 
have been involved in eternat 
ruin. 

To redeem the time is to consider 
it as redeemed, and devote it to the 


purposes of salvation: to repent of 


sin, to believe in Christ, to walk by 
faith: to live as becomes our new 
relation to God and the eternal 
state, and so as to secure a glorious 
and blessed immortality. 

As a motive to comply with the 
duty, it is said, ‘‘ the days are evil."” 
This may particularly respect the 
days of trouble and persecution in 
which the apostle wrote; but may 
with propriety be applied to the 
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-wholeof time ; for all its days, sepa- 

rated from the gospel, are evil. 
They are spent in vain—no duty is 
fulfilled, no permanent good is en- 
joyed, or acquired—many troubles 
are experienced, in which there is 
no consolation—every present good 
is soon swept away, and every hope 
extinguished. 

What stronger inducement can 
there be to employ time as redeem- 
ed, than the consideration that, in 
neglecting the duty, all our days will 
be evil, and our eternity miserable ; 
but in complying with it, that “ we 
shall walk in the way that is ever- 
Jasting,”’ that every thing will con- 
duce to our instruction and benefit, 
and for our temporary labours and 
sufferings that we shall receive an 
everlasting reward? The gospel 
constitutes the only value of time. 
It gives lustre to the sun, and ren- 
ders his influence a blessing through 
the course of the seasons, and in 
every scene on which he shines. 
It is the true light of man, shining on 
the soul, dispelling the shades of 
death, and opening the prospect of 
eternal and complete blessedness. 

A. T. 


ee ee 


LAY PRESBYTERS, NO. XII. 


Tne removal of parochial author- 
ity by the introduction of councils, 
paved the way for, and became the 
engine of, the establishment of dio- 
cesan episcopacy. Power being 
aggregated from the individual 
churches into synods and councils, 
there remained to be effected for 
the hierarchy, the exclusion of pres- 
byters from synods and councils, 
and the appointment of bishops by 
bishops, both of which were secur- 
ed by the canons of the council of 
Nice. But although a superior 
order was by these means prepared 
for diocesan government, it did not 
universally supercede parochial, 
during the fourth century. 

The gradual advances towards 
episcopal domination and patriarch- 
al pre-eminence, by the monopoly 


of the name, bishop, by the necessity 
of his concurrence, by the computa- 
tion of successions, by the claims af 
ecclesiastical legislation and appella- 
tory jurisdiction, by the introduction 
of synods and councils, by the exclu- 
sive but unsupported claim of epis- 
copal ordination, by the exclusion 
of presbyters from councils, all of 
which have passed successively un- 
der our view,and also by the erection 
of diocesan instead of parochial goy- 
ernment, which in the middle of the 
fourth century, our present place, is 
still incomplete, are obvious to ev- 
ery unprejudiced reader of the 
fathers. Nevertheless presbyters 
have not been degraded from their 
principal employments, the preach- 
ing of the gospel and the administra- 
tion of the baptismal and eucharisti- 
cal ordinances, even among episco- 
palians. To rescue presbyterians 
from such an imputation, to which 
some are willing to succumb, is the 
object of these efforts. At a late 
period, upon which the finger shall 
be placed, as soon as it arrives, 
ruling elders, so denominated from 
a mistaken sense of the words 
mpossrwres  apedBurepo presiding 
presbyters, were most unwarrantably 
intruded into the original standing 
of deacons, who were thereby driv- 
en from their office. This was not 
a degradation of presbyters, but an 
encroachment of mere laymen, and 
equally reprehensible, who have no 
title to the name presbyter, nor to 
the employment assigned by the 
Holy Spirit to deacons. On a full 
understanding of this faulty clerical 
contrivance, a great portion of the 
American pastors ordain and con- 
sider only as deacons, those who 
are denominated ruling elders ; and 
they are authorized to do so by 
their form of government. 

The author who next succeeds 
is Hilary of Poictiers, who was 
born in Gaul near the end of 
the third century, and educated a 
heathen, but afterwards convin- 
ced, instructed, and baptized. When 
bishop of Pictavium, he wrote 
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Tractates on the Psalms, and a 
commentary on the Gospel of Mat- 
thew. 

On Psalm cxxxiv. 27.*% he 
observes, that the psalmist means 
different things by the house of 
Israel, Aaron, Levi, and those who 
fear the Lord: and that in like 
manner, Paul writing to the Corin- 
thians distinguishes between the 
called, the saints, and those who 
call upon the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. By Aaron, he under- 
stands the priests ; **tn Aaron, sa- 
cerdotes significar: ;’? for he was 
first of the order under the 
Law: by Levi, the deacons; ‘in 
Levi autem ministros ostendi ;” for 
this tribe was chosen to attend. 
But the rest of the people, to 
whom the duty neither of the 
priesthood, nor attendance, but 
of fear, * cut non sacerdotii, neque 
ministerit sed timoris offictum,” be- 
longed, are designated by those 
“who fear the Lord.” Hilary, 
who was himself a bishop, and 
knew the novel claims of such to a 
superiority over their presbyters, 
does very plainly in this passage, 
pass over the distinction, and ac- 
count them as the same order of 
‘ sacerdotes’’ priests, recognising 
only two kinds of officers, sacerdotes 
and ministri, presbyters and dea- 
cons. He consequently thereby 
excludes lay presbyters. The sa- 
cerdotal order of the Old Testament 
vanished with that shadowy dispen- 
sation, and no other priest exists, 
but Jesus Christ, who has passed 
into the heavens. 

Hilary wrote also twelve books 
against the Arians, and was banish- 
ed to Phrygia by the emperor 
Constantius, because he defended 
Athanasius. In Asia he wrote his 
Treatise of Synods, about A. D. 
359. It is directed to his fellow- 
bishops, coepiscopis,| in Germa- 
by, Belgium, &c. to the people, 
“ plebibus”” of the province of Nar- 


* Hilar. Pict. opera. 1 vol. 413 
* Hil, Pict. 2 Vol 358. 


bona; to the clergy, ‘‘ clericis,” of 
Toulouse; and to the bishops, 
‘* Episcopis,”’ of the provinces of 
Britain. Lay elders are not found 
in the enumeration, nor in his 
works, this imaginary grade not 
having in the age of Hilary found 
an entrance into the ehurch. 

Constantius followed his father’s 
partialities for the Eusebian faction, 
and was more decisive in his prefer- 
ences. Hilary, exasperated by per- 
secution, against which his writings 
often inveigh, addressed the Empe- 
ror in several books, which assume 
the style and form of letters, in lan- 
guage often excessively severe. In 
the second he observes; ‘‘l ama 
bishop in connexion with the Gallic 
churches and bishops, although re- 
maining in exile, and to the pres- 
ent time dispensing communion to 
the church by my presbyters.’’} 
These appear consequently to have 
been separate churches, or single 
parishes, and his charge was proba- 
bly of the same kind, in which 
there were presbyters, who sup- 
plied his place. These must have 
administered ordinances as well as 
preached the gospel, and conse- 
quently were not laymen. 

He was sent back to Gaul in 360, 
and died in 367. 

There is a commentary on the 
epistles of Paul found at present 
among the works of Ambrose, which 
Augustine has quoted as the pro- 
duction-of Hilary, who could have 
been no other than he who was a 
deacon of the church of Rome and 
a native of Sardinia. The writer of 
this commentary must also have 
written the questions on the Old and 
New Testaments, attributed to him, 
and now appearing in the fourth 
tome of the works of Augustine. 
But whether he was the author or 
not, the works place themselves at 


{¢**Episcopus ego sum in omnium 
Gallicarum ecclesiarum atque episcopo- 
rum communione, licet in exilio perma- 
nens, et ecclesie adhuc per presbyteros 
meos communionen distribuens.” p? 
431. 
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300 years from the destruction of 
Jerusalem, discover unusual proofs 
of a strong and well-instructed 
mind, and are entitled to speak for 
themselves. If they have partaken 
in the advantages of the canoniza- 
tions of Ambrose and Augustine, 
the honour of infallibility should 
prevent their condemnation with 
Hilary ; who though denominated 
by Jerome a Deucualion, because a 
rebaptizer, did hold his very opin- 
ions on the subject before us. It is 
too late to subject to expurgation 
works which have been received by 
the Christian werld from the reign 
of Valentinian the first. Also the 
piety and sufferings of Hilary for 
the cause of Christ are abundant- 
ly proved by Athanasius.* On 
Ephesians, iv. 11, 12, among other 
things he observes; ‘For also 


Timothy, who had been created by 
himself (Paul) a presbyter, he de- 
nominates a bishop, because pres- 
byters were at first called bishops, 
seeing that one receding, the next 


might succeed to his place. Fi- 
nally, in Egypt, presbyters con- 
firm,{ if a bishop be not pres- 
ent. But because the presbyters 
who came afterwards, began to be 
found unworthy to hold the highest 
office, the custom was changed, 
a council ** providing that not suc- 
cession but merit should create a 
bishop, constituted by the judgment 
of many presbyters, lest an unwor- 
thy person should rashly intrude, 
and become an offence to many.” 


* Athanasii, Oper. 1 vol. p. 647. 

t Whether the term consignant ex- 
pressed the confirmation of the baptized, 
or the imposition of hands on those who 
were ordained, or on penitents, it was 
correctly acccmplished by the presbyter 
in the absence of the bishop, whose pre- 
ference was founded only on custom and 
canons; but these could not have legal- 
ized such act of a presbyter, had his au- 
thority not been apostolical. 

t Ambros. oper. Tom. III. p. 239. 
‘¢ Nam et Timotheum presbyterum a se 
creatum episcopum vocat, quia primum 
presbyter! episcopi apellabantur : ut re- 
cedente uno, sequens ei succederet. De- 
nique apud Agyptum presbyteri consig- 
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Hilary thought Timothy to haye 
have been by his ordination a pres. 
byter, and also by the same ordina- 
tion a bishop, because presbyters 
were so denominated in the days of 
the apostle. Moreover he asserts, 
that presbyters presided successive. 
ly, by which he means that they 
came to be primi or bishops, in a 
more modern sense of the word, 
according to seniority in ordination, 
until by a canon of council, it was 
decreed, that the successor should 
be appointed according to merit. 
If presbyters were at the first bish- 
ops, and were the highest ordinary 
officers in the church, tt is unneces- 
ary to allege, that they were not 
laymen. But when this writer 
comes to speak of Timothy’s power 
to ordain bishops, he expresses his 
views more clearly. On 1 Tin, 
iii. he observes, that the apostle, 
‘¢ after the bishop, subjoins the or- 
dination of the deacon; why ? un- 
less the ordination of the bishop 
and of the presbyter is one, for each 
of them is a priest. But the bishop 
is first, seeing every bishop isa 
presbyter, not every presbyter a 
bishop ;_ for he is a bishop, who is 
first among the presbyters. Final- 
ly he represents Timothy to have 
been ordained a presbyter, but be- 
cause he had not another before 
him, he wasa bishop. Whence al- 
so he’shows, that he may after the 
like manner ordain a bishop. For 
it was neither right nor lawful, that 
an inferior should ordain a superior, 
for no one confers what he has not 
received.’’§ After a few senten- 


nant, si presens non sit episcopus. Sed 
quia coeperuut sequentes presbyter! i- 
digni inveniri ad primatus tenendos ; }m- 
mutata est ratio, prospiciente Concilio, 
ut non ordo sed meritum crearet episco- 
pum, multorum sacerdotum judicio con- 
stitutum, ne indignus temere usurparet, 
et esse multis scandalum.”’ 

§ Ambros, oper. tom. III. p. 272 
Post episcopum tamen diaconi ordination- 
em subjecit. Quare? nisi quia episcop! 
et presbyteri una ordinatio est, utergue 
enim sacerdos est. Sed episcopus prunus 
est, ut omnis episcopus presbyter sit, 10? 
omnis presbyter episcopus. Hic enim 
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ces he adds ;—“ but there ought to 
he seven deacons and some presby- 
ters, that there may be two in every 
church, and one bishop in a city. 

Writing in the middle of the 
fourth century, this last sentence 
accords with the circumstances of 
his day, and discovers his ownl ac- 
quiescence in the authority of the 
church. Nevertheless, he shows 
his clear discernment of ancient 
facts, when he affirms, that there 
was but one ordination for the bish- 
op and the presbyter, and their of- 
fcethe same. The presiding pres- 
byter We have seen,came afterwards 
to be distinguished by the title of 
bishop, a name common at first to 
all presbyters. After this, it was 
correct to say every bishop was a 
presbyter, but not every presbyter 
a bishop, because the presiding 
presbyter only, in every presbytery 
was so denominated. Thus he ac- 
counts Timothy, who had been 
ordained, as he thinks, no more 
than a presbyter, to have been 
a bishop, because there was no 
presbyter to preside over him. 
The word primus, where it first 
occurs in this quotation, has been 
supposed to agree with sacer- 
dos ;{ but that it governs pres- 
byterorum understood, and takes its 
gender, is evident from his own 
explanation; ‘* hic enim episcopus 
est, gut inter presbyteros primus 
est.” Besides also, the superiority 
of Timothy is not ascribed to a 
higher order of priesthood, but to 
his being a primus presbyter ; for 
since Timothy was directed to or- 
dain bishops, he could not have 


episcopus est, qui inter presbyteros pri- 
musest. Denique Timotheum presbyte- 
rum ordinatum significat . Sed quia ante 
se alterum non habebat, episcopus erat, 
unde et quemadmodum episcopum ordinet 
ostendit. Neque enim fas erat aut lice- 
vat, ut ‘inferior ordinaret majorem . Nemo 
enim tribuit quod non accepit.” 

* Ibidem.—* nunc autem septem dia- 
"onos esse oportet, et aliquantos presby- 
‘eros, ut bini sint per ecclesias, et unus in 
“ivitate episcopus.” 

’ Skinner, p. 219. 


done this, if instead of being in 
equal grade,a ‘‘primus,”he had been 
an “«nferior presbyter. Here 
mention is made of inferior pres- 
byters, but it is obvieusly clear, 
that though they had been at the 
period of this author, canonically 
robbed of the right to ordain, they 
were not laymen, but inferiors 
only in relation unto the primus or 
presiding presbyter of their bench. 
On 1 Tim. v. 1. he observes, that 
‘an aged man on account of the 
respect due to his years, must be 
excited to a good work with mild- 
ness, that he may receive more ea- 
sily the admonition. For when ad- 
monished he can be respected, lest 
he may-afterwards be reproved, 
which is dishonorable to an old man. 
For every where, among all nations, 
old age is honeurable. Whenceal- 
so the synagogue, and afterwards the 
church have had seniors, without 
whose counsel, nothing was trans- 
acted in ;the church. Whicht 
by what neglect it should have 
grown out of use, I know not, un- 
less perhaps by the negligence of 
the teachers, or rather by their 
pride, whilst they desire to appear 
alone to be something. Younger 
men he thinks should be advised 
with the affection of regard, as if 
brothers, that seeing themselves ad- 
monished for the sake of love, they 
may more easily correct themselves, 
forasmuch as they may discern, 
that his own conduct does not dis- 
agree with his preaching. But old 
women must be treated as mothers’’ 
—‘* young women as sisters.’’§ 


t ‘Quod has been rendered ** which 
order,’’ by mistake. In his questions on 
Leviticus No. 25, Hilary has censured 
vocavil senatum, because implying ordinem 
seniorum, and has substituted, vocavié 
sentores Israel, to exclude the idea of or- 
der or office. Consequently by seniores 
habuit he meant merely old men. 

§ Ambros. op. tom. Ill. p. 276, 
** Propter honorificentiam etatis majorem 
natu cum mansuetudine ad bonum opus 
provocandum, ut facilius suscipiat ad- 
monitionem. Potest enim vereri com- 
monitus ne postea corripiatur, quod turpe 
est seniori. Nam apud omns u bique 
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It is surprising, that any mind ever 
happened to conceive this passage 
to contain the idea of lay presbyters. 
‘Fhat here are mentioned old men, 
who were lay men, is very certain ; 
it likewise appears, that such were 
consulted on church affairs in an- 
cient times, and also that Jewish 
synagogues were wont to do the 
same thing. This comment, like 
the text on which it was made, re- 
lates only to old men who are not 
presbyters. In both they were 
contrasted with young men, and old 
women with young women. There 
is no mention made of office or or- 
der, in either. The idea of an or- 
der of presbyters in the comment 
would have been a departure from 
the text. The not taking their ad- 
vice is not stated to have been a vi- 
olation of any right, except of the 
respect due to years, a thing merely 
optional, yet improperly omitted. 
No inferior presbyter in the 
church, has been once mentioned 
by any father or council prior to 
this writer. So far is he from al- 
leging a general discontinuance of 
such a class of officers, that he never 
has hinted at the existence of such 
an officer, and for the best of rea- 
sons, because no such order was 
ever found in any Christian church 
before his time. Had this author 
known of two offices of presbyters, 
he would have discovered that 
knowledge, when he arrived at the 
seventeenth verse of this chapter, 
where a diversity in the exercises 
ef the presbyters’ duty being men- 
tioned by the apostle, it has become 
in modern times, the foundation of 
an imaginary distinction into ruling 


gentes, honorabilis est senectus. Unde 
et synagoga et postea Ecclesia seniores 
habuit, quorum sine consilio nihil ageba- 
turin Ecclesia. Quod qu& negligentia 
obsoluerit, nescio, nisi forte doctorum 
desidia, aut magis superbia, dum soli vo- 
lunt, aliquid videri. Juniores quasi fra- 
tres censet admonendos, cum dilectionis 
affectu, utvidentes amoris causa se com- 
moneri, facilius se corrigant; quippe 
cum videant non discrepare opera ejus a 
proelicatione. Anus vero quasi matres,’’ 
s— Adolesventulas ut sorores” &c, 
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elders, and those who labour jn 
word and doctrine. Hilary has we}j 
established the identity of the ordj- 
nation of the ruling presbyter or 
bishop, and of the other presby. 
ters; but being unable to divine the 
modern construction, by some, put 
upon this verse, he says ; “ good 
and faithful stewards ought not only 
to be judged worthy of honor (re. 
ward) on high, but of that which is 
earthly, that they may not be dis. 
tressed with a want of supplies, but 
rather rejoice in their faith and 
doctrine. For he becomes more 
assiduous, if he be not humbled by 
want,* and his influence increases, 
when he perceives, that he obtains 
the present fruit of his labours; 
not that he may abound, but that he 
may not suffer want.’ * Here 
no distinction is made among pres- 
byters, they being at first spoken of 
together in the plural. And this 
officer is then named in the singu- 
lar, the commentator thereby plain- 
ly evincing that he understood the 
verse as descriptive of one office. 
That three centuries should have 
elapsed after Paul wrote this word 
apoetlwres, ruling, and this sentence 
have been read daily in the original, 
being in the age of Hilary stilla 
living language spoken in the fairest 
portion of the churches; also that 
no intimation should have been giv- 
en, in this or any other writer, that 
it ascribed an inferior order of 
presbyters, is a posing fact to the 
advocates of lay presbyters. 
Hilary the deacon exposes the 
opinion of one Falcidius, that Le- 
vites were equal to priests, and dea- 
cons to presbyters, announcing it a3 
boldness and presumption, because 
Levites were bajulos, porters, and 


* ‘¢Boni dispensatores ac fideles non 
solum honore sublimi debent digni judi- 
cari, sed et terreno, ut non contristentur 
indigentia sumptuum sed magis gaudeant 
fide suet doctrina. Instantior enim fi. 
si non humilietur inopia, et crescit 
illo authoritas, cum videt se etiam ' 
proesenti laboris sui fructum percipert: 
non ut abundet, sed ut non deficiat. 
Ambros. op. tom. III. p. 277. 
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deacons, ministros,, servants. He 
argues :* ‘‘ the greater order con- 
tains in it the less, for the presbyter 
acts the part of deacon, exorcist, and 
reader. And Paul the apostle 
proves, that a presbyter is to be un- 
derstood a bishop, seeing he in- 
structs Timothy, whom he ordained 
a presbyter, what kind of man, he 
ought to create a bishop. For what 
is a bishop, unless a first presbyter, 
that isa chief priest ? Wherefore 
he calls them no otherwise than his 
co-presbyters and co-priests.”’— 
«¢ The order of the deacon is to re- 


* Quest. CI. August. tom. IV. p. 779. 
«Major enim ordo intra se et apud 
se habet et minorem, presbyter enim 
et diaconi agit officium et exorcist 
et lectoriz. Presbyterum autem intel- 
ligi episcopum, probat Paulus Apos- 
tolus, quando Timotheum quem ordinavit 
presbyterum, instruit qualem debeat 
creare episcopum, Quid est enim episco- 
pus, nisi primus presbyter, hoc est, sum- 
mus sacerdos? Denique non aliter quam 
compresbyteros, hic vocat et consscerdo- 
tes suos."—** Diaconi ergo ordo est, 


accipere 4 sacerdote, et sic dare ple- 


bi.’’ 


churches. 


ceive from the priest and to give to 
the people.” 

This passage well accords with 
the evidence of fact, which has 
hitherto appeared in detail; that 
the priority of the bishop or first 
presbyter was merely adventitious, 
and by no means, however support- 
ed by canons, a diversity in order 
of office ; there being originally but 
one ordinary preaching order in the 
church of Christ, which was that 
of presbyters ; and that bishops, af- 
ter every effort to elevate them by 
ecclesiastical authority and prefer- 
ences, had no other than presby- 
terial ordination. If there were not 
different kinds of presbyters, it re- 
sults, that none of them were lay- 
men. Also the fact that deacons 
still, in the middle of the fourth 
century, received the bread and 
wine from the hands of the presby- 
ters, and conveyed those elements 
tu the people, clearly evinces, that 
there existed at that period no such 


intermediate grade of elders in the 
a. F. W. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON THE PROPER INFLUENCE OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY OVER LITERATURE. 


Tue Christian critic is often 
compelled to pronounce a stern 
judgment on the literature that 
fascinates the men of worldly prin- 
ciples. And so often as he does this, 
he finds himself protested against, 
as bigoted in his opinion of the 
works in question, and superstitious 
in his estimate of their influence. 
He is assailed on all sides with the 
outcry, that he seeks to abolish all 
poetry but psalms and hymns, and all 
prose but sermons and theological 
essays. And his fear of the moral 
tendency of such productions, and 
the high standard of moral charac- 
ter with which he compares them, 
are regarded as affectation, designed 
to cover a vandalism of taste that 


Vou. VII.—No. 4. 24. 





cannot appreciate the excellence er 
beauty of intellectual effort. Such 
protestations are, of course, to be 
expected from men of worldly taste 
and worldly judgement, but when 
those who pretend to higher princi- 
ples and feelings are deluded by 
the outcry, it must be because they 
have mistaken either the influence 
of literature or the claims of reli- 
gion. 

Literature has been defined by a 
distinguished modern critic, as com- 
prehending ‘all those arts and 
sciences which have human life, and 
man himself for their object; but 
which, manifesting themselves in no 
external effect, energize only in 


‘thought and speech, and without 


requiring any corporeal matter on 
which to operate, display intellect 
as embodied in written language.”’ 
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In plain English, it is intellect de- 
veloping itself in such a manner as 
to operate immediately and finally 
on human character. This defini- 
tion is meant by the writer to in- 
clude history and poetry, and the 
kindred arts; moral and political 
philosophy, whenever embodied in 
a popular form ; and all those light- 
er productions of the intellect or 
the fancy, which, for want of a more 
exact name, may be called essays. 
The influence of literature, in this 
wide sense of the word, on human 
life and character, though perhaps 
overrated by some such writers as 
Madame De Staél, is yet far more 
important, in every state of society, 
than is commonly imagined. Over 
a people just emerging from a state 
of savageness, it is indeed small, 
because the iteralture itself is cir- 
eumscribed, and the individuals 
upon whom it can operate are few. 
Yet even the rudest tribes have 
their songs and traditionary histories, 
embodying national feelings, and 
displaying national character: songs 
and histories which almost consti- 
tute the intellectual existence of 
the savage, who chants them as he 
rushes to battle, or repeats them to 
animate his hours of idleness. In 
the progress of civilization, the rude 
song becomes by degrees the finish- 
ed poem, the traditionary narrative 
is superseded by the authentic re- 
cord of past events; the proverbs 
and maxims which were sufficient 
to regulate the conduct of savages, 
are exchanged for essays on life 
and manners, and treatises of moral 
and intellectual philosophy. In 
other words, men become more in- 
tellectual and imaginative. The 
progress of literature is at once 
the cause and consequence of the 
advancement of intellectual charac- 
ter ; or rather, the two are so near- 
ly identified that they can scarcely 
be separated eveninthought. The 
hiterary character of a people is 
their character as rational and re- 
flective beings. 
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And this depends on the simple 
principle of human nature that the 
thoughts and images with which we 
are most familiar, are most readily 
suggested, and become inwoven, as 
it were, into the very texture of 
our minds. These habitual thoughts 
and images, so far as they are pe. 
culiar to any individual, constitute 
all that we mean by the characte; 
of his intellect or imagination. One 
man, for example, in reasoning on a 
particular subject, pursues one train 
of thought ; another arrives at the 
same result by a different argument; 
while a third pursuing yet another 
course, comes to an opposite con- 
clusion. We say that these men 
have different intellectual charac- 
ters, meaning only to assert the sim- 
ple fact that their minds in the pro- 
cess of reasoning, pass through dif- 
ferent trains of thought. Or, let 
several persons look at the same 
prospect,—let them stand together 
where they may have a distinct 
view of some great city ; the mer- 
chant looks upon it as an emporium 
of commerce ; the military man as 
a place which might, or might not, 
be defended against a storm or a 
blockade ; the politician sees per- 
haps the metropolis of a state or 
nation; the scholar muses on its li- 
braries and literary establishments; 
the man of fashion thinks of its gaie- 
ties and dissipation ; while, it may 
be, another can discern nothing 
but a congregation of houses. We 
say that these men have different 
imaginations, meaning that in their 
minds, the same object calls forth 
different trains of images. ‘To ex- 
press in a word the proposition I 
have been trying to illustrate, the 
intellectual character consists in 
those intellectual states, and the 
character of the imagination in those 
images, which are most habitual. 
It seems unnecessary to add, that it 
is by rendering certain thoughts 
and images habitual, that literature 
exerts that part of its influence o! 
which I am now speaking. 
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In the same way we may see 
how literature operates on _ the 
moral character, which consists of 
those moral emotions which are 
most habitual. It is as true of the 
emotions as of the intellectual states 
ofthe mind, that those which are 
most familiar to the individual will 
be on all occasions most readily sug- 
gested. In looking on a mountain, 
one man will think only of granite 
and gneiss, and the names and doc- 
trines of geology ; another is filled 
with certain vague and undefined 
emotions of sublimity ; while the 
mind of a third rises in involuntary 
adoration to Him who setteth fast the 
mountains by his strength. Every 
one will sxy that the different states 
of mind, with which these men look 
upon the same object, are to be as- 
cribed te their different characters, 
or in other words, to the different 
trains of thought and sentiment 
which they are accustomed to in- 
dulge. To take an example of a 
different nature; the doctrine of 
the atonement, when presented to a 
mind which is accustomed to reason 
on theology asa mere science, is 
regarded as an abstract speculative 
truth, and calls forth no more emo- 
tion than the enunciation of a theo- 
rem in geometry ; present it to the 
mind of one who has listened with 
implicit credence to hear it assailed 
with scoffs and sneers, from sabbath 
to sabbath, and it calls forth in him 
sentiments of indignation or con- 
tempt ; present it toa third, who 
has been wont to regard it as the 
apostles regarded it, and who has 
meditated on it in his prayers, and 
his heart will instantly overflow 
with the feelings of humble, grateful 
adoration. And in this place it is 
not irrelevant to remark that the 
habitual emotions, even when they 
are not distinctly felt, exert an un- 
seen and silent influence on all the 
states of the mind ; they regulate in 
a greater or less degree all the sug- 
gestions, and give their peculiar hue 
and aspect to all the conceptions. 
The man in whose mind circumstan- 
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ces have frequently and for a long 


time together excited the feelings of 


melancholy, will look on every 
thing very differently from the man 
who never tasted sorrow. 

One question, then, with regard 
to the moral influence of every 
work, is, what are the emotions 
which it is calculated directly to 
cherish? For not only poetry and 
eloquence, but history and philoso- 
phy, when they are any thing more 
than aseries of dry facts and propo- 
sitions, must call into exercise not 
only the intellect but the feelings, 
and not only the feelings of sublim- 
ity and beauty, of admiration or dis- 
gust, but feelings upon which an 
enlightened moral judgment will 
necessarily pass the sentence of ap- 
probation or disapprobation. One 
man may describe a battle in sucha 
manner, that we listen to him 
with a kind of ferocious enthusiasm, 
and are ready to join in the tri- 
umphal shout of the conquerors. 
Another may describe the same 
event in a manner so different that 
we sympathize only with tbe groans 
of the wounded and dying, and the 


agony that is to rend the hearts of 


the widow and orphan. Can there 
be a doubt as to the comparative 
moral effect of these two descrip- 
tions ? Cowper looks abroad with 
the feelings of a Christian, and his 


poetry is only the expression of 
Byron never felt 


these feelings. 
such an emotion himself, nor can his 
readers feel it while under his influ- 
ence: he sees every thing through 
the medium of a dark and misan- 
thropic atheism, and his poetry is 
the development of the heart from 
which that atheism springs. In both 
cases the reader must sympathize 
more or less with the poet, and in 


proportion to that sympathy will 


be the effect on his moral feel- 


ings. 
Another way in which literature 


frequently exerts a pernicious influ- 


ence, is by corrupting the moral 
judgment. 
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moral philosephy, but to works of 


taste in their impalpable but not less 
powertul operation. It is not by 
making their readers acquainted 
with the basest examples of moral 
turpitude, that Byron and his imita- 
tors (servum pecus) accomplish all 


their mischief; for the Richard of 


Shakspeare is perhaps as wicked 
as the Corsair or Manfred. Nor is 
it by representing these characters as 
variegated by some brighter traits ; 
for the Count Julian of Southey is 
such a mixture of good and evil, and 
yet the effect is, on the whole, fa- 
vourable. It is by so confounding 
the good and evil that the careless 
reader unconsciously transfers his 
approbation of the one to the other, 
and learns by degrees to associate 
with this complex character of * one 
virtue and a thousand crimes,”’ the 
loftiest emotions of moral sublimity. 

Sometimes, too—and | need not 
refer to an example of this—there 
appears a writer who labours to 
throw contempt on all that men hold 
dear or sacred ; which is the more 
easily done, as it requires no other 
qualification than a heart that des- 
pises and hates the holiness of reli- 
gion and the purity of the social af- 
fections. But such instances are 
rare, and when they occur they are 
generally discountenanced ; forthe 
good sense and even the selfishness 
ofthe public revolts at such a pro- 
fanation. And yet how many wri- 
ters are there, of acknowledged 
eminence, who are willing to dis- 
play themselves, whenever occasion 
offers, at the expense of religion 
and even of morals ! How few. who 
if they wish to make some ludicrous 
combination of images, hesitate to 
employ for this purpose the conse- 
crated language or images of sa- 
cred writ ! 

Here, then, are three ways in 
which literature may exert a per- 
nicious influence ; by calling into 
exercise improper emotions, by 
perverting the moral judgment, and 
by profaning and degrading things 
which ought to be held sacred. 


[Arnir, 


Now I say that Christianity ought 
not only to prevent this influence 
but it ought to give to literature jy, 
all its departments precisely the 
contrary characteristics ; so that it 
shall constantly call forth those 
emotions which are favourable to 
piety, so that it shall elevate and 
purify the moral judgment, and 
give to things sacred a holier sa. 
credness. And where a writer's 
personal character has_ thoroughly 
experienced the sanctifying influ. 
ence of Christianity, where his 
heart burns with the temper of the 
gospel, that temper will manifest 
itself, not merely in here and there 
a purpureus pannus—a patch of 
splendid declamation ; it will be 
to all his writings a vital influence ; 
a guiding, animating spirit, breath- 
ing through every line and shining 
on every page. If the Bible could 
produce its proper effect on all our 
essayists, and historians, and poets ; 
if its lofty and holy spirit should 
sanctify, as it ought, all their pro- 
ductions ; what a literature should 
we possess, and what an influence 
would it exert over the character 
of our nation ! And for all the goed 
of which they might be instrumen- 
tal, as well as for all the evil which 
is the actual result of their perfor- 
mances, those who write for the 
public, and for posterity, are re- 
sponsible. L. L. 


a 
To the Editorcof the Christian Spectator. 


In Beck’s ‘ Outlines of Herme- 
neutics,’ section IIl; headed 
‘‘ Critical laws of the Books of the 
New Testament; among “the 
common laws which are of author- 
ity, in the criticism of profane au- 
thors in general,” is the following. 

‘¢ That reading, which is the more 
harsh, obscure, difficult, and unusu- 
al, if it have besides competent tes- 
timony in its behalf, istto be prefer- 
red to the perspicuous, the obvious: 
and the usual.” 
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The import of this canon of cri- 
ticism is, if I understand it correct- 
ly, that a reading which is harsh, 
obscure, difficult, and unusual, is to 
be preferred to a reading which is 
perspicuous, obvious, and usual. 
Or, where, in the critical examina- 
tion of an ancient author, two read- 
ings present themselves; the one of 
which is the more perspicuous, ob- 
yious, and usual, and the other com- 
paratively harsh, obscure, difficult, 
and unusual ; the latter is to be se- 
lected as the genuine text; and that 
it is to be thus preferred because it 
ig the more harsh, obscure, difficult, 
and unusual reading. 

The grounds of this decision are 
not stated, and they do not readily 
suggest themselves to my mind. 
Were an author, indeed, not only 
in ** some things hard to be under- 
stood,’ but characterized through- 
out his work as a writer harsh, 
obscure, and difficult of comprehen- 
sion ; it would be natural to reject 
the more perspicuous and obvious 
reading as spurious. I can as yet 
conceive of no other case in which 
such a decision could consist with 
what must be supposed to be the 
universal design of writing—which 
is to be easzly understood. I hope, 
therefore, that some of your philo- 
logical correspondents will, through 
the medium of the Christian Spec- 
tator, communicate their views so 
as to enlighten and satisfy my mind 
on the subject. 

Beck, also, lays it down among 
“ common laws,” under the division 
of * higher criticism :’’ that 

“Where the same, or nearly the 
same words, are found in another 
part of the book, and suit the con- 
nexion of the discourse in that 
place, much better than in the pas- 
sage under consideration, it is pro- 
bable that they have crept in, and 
ought to be expunged.” 

In a system of logic; a strictly 
mathematical treatise ; a philosoph- 
ical analysis of the powers and ope- 
rations of the mind ; or a forensic 


argument, distinguished for method 
and precision, the recurrence of 
“nearly the same words,” would be 
a sufficient reason for expunging 
them, as having crept in out of their 
place. But the scriptures were 
communicated through such succes- 
sive periods, were written by so 
many different authors, consist of 
so many distinct parts, and are so 
peculiar in their spirit, construction, 
and design, that this rule cannot be 
equally applicable to them. The 
scriptures do repeat and reiterate 
the same things, in ‘nearly the 
same words,’’ and such no doubt 
were the intent and the suggestion of 
the Holy Ghost to the minds of the 
writers. The plan of the scriptures 
requires this. They contain a com- 
plete system of revealed religion, 
but scattered in unnumbered frag- 
ments throughout the whole vol- 
ume. No one part comprises all 
the light which the Bible sheds ona 
given subject. The scattered rays 
must be collected and brought toa 
point. Then we shall be enabled 
to understand whatever we need to 
believe or do. ‘ Precept upon pre- 
cept, precept upon precept ; line 
upon line, line upon line; here a 
little, and there a little,”’ indicates 
the method in which the word of 
the Lord reveals his will. This 
feature in their character makes it 
peculiarly obligatory, as well as de- 
sirable, to search the scriptares, 
study them in course, so as to dis- 
cern every beauty, cull every flow- 
er, and be enriched with their every 
treasure. 

So far, therefore, as the book of 
God is concerned, I cannot perceive 
the propriety or equity of the rule, 
that ‘‘ where the same, or nearly the 
same words, are found in another 
part of the book,” though they may 
seem to suit the connexion of the 
discourse in that place, much better 
than in the passage under consid- 
eration, it 1s probable they have 
crept in, and ought to be expunged.”? 
On this subject, also, I wish for more 
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light, and look to your learned bib- 
lical writers in expectation of re- 
ceiving it. 

One more statement, from the 
same distinguished author, with a 
a query subjoined, and I shall have 
done. 

‘© No reading which is derived 
Jrom the ancient versions alone, and 
is destitute of other authority, is to 


be approved ; yet the concurrence of 


all the versions and the ancient fa- 
thers, renders the reading of the 
MSS. very suspicious.’’ Then at the 
distance of a single page, ‘* The 
mere omission of @ passage, in the 
commentaries of the fathers, is not 
sufficient evidence against it. Yet 
af the passage be important, their 
silence renders it suspicious.” 

Now ifthe “ concurrence of all the 


The Power of Eloquence. 
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ble citizens of Hartford, particularly 
requested Dr. Strong not to invite 
Dr. Bellamy to preach. This was 
stated to Dr. Bellamy; and Dr. 
Strong then left it with him to Say 
whether he would preach or not, 
Dr. Bellamy’s reply was, ‘ [ wil] 
preach : and don’t be concerned, 
Strong, for | shall please them 
all.”” 

In the forenoon, he described the 
virtue and happiness of the miilen- 
nium ; and was listened to by the 
audience with evident delight. At 
the close of the sermon he remark. 
ed, to them, that they might per- 
haps wonder how so great a change 
in the character of man could be 
effected ; but if they would attend 
in the afternoon he would tell them, 

In the afternoon, after alluding 


versions and the ancient fathers, ren- 
dere the reading of the MSS. very sus- 
picious, how can it be that “ their 


to his promise, he told them that 
the manner in which this change 
was to be effected was described in 


silence renders it suspicious ?” Let 
this point be elucidated by some 
erudite interpreter of the sacred 
volume, and | shall feel greatly 
obliged. A Learner. 


¥or the Christian Spectator. 


THE POWER OF ELOQUENCE. 


Tue following anecdote was rela- 
ted to the writer by the late Dr. 
Strong, of Hartford, about a year 
before his death. 

Soon after Dr. Strong was settled 
in Hartford, Dr. Bellamy came to 
his house ona Friday for the pur- 
pose of spending the ensuing sab- 
bath with him. Dr. Bellamy at that 
time, partly from personal prejudi- 
ces, and still more from his theolo- 
gical sentiments,was very unpopular 
with the dominant party in the 
state. And the next day, several 
of the influential members of the 
Legislature which was then in ses- 
sion, and some of the most respecta- 


the gospel, by John i. 13. ; which 
he had selected for his text, ‘*Which 
were born, not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man; but of God.’? The great 
theological question at issue in that 
day was, whether men were regen- 
erated by light, or by the special in- 
fluences of the Spirit. The for- 
mer side of the question was em- 
braced by the men who were un- 
willing that Dr. Bellamy should 
preach. Their error was combat- 
ed by the preacher with great 
force of argument, and the truth 
defended by the most commanding 
eloquence. 

The result was, that the very 
men who on Saturday had request- 
ed that Dr. Bellamy might not be 
invited to preach, notwithstanding 
their former prejudices, and al- 
though the preacher had assaulted 
and carried their favourite posi- 
tion, were round on Monday morn- 
ing with a subscription paper to 
have the sermons of Dr. Bellamy 
published. L, 
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[Continued from p. 141.]} 


ON MODERATION IN OUR PLEASURES. 
By Abou Alcassim Ehen Tabataba. 


How oft does passion’s grasp destroy 
The pleasure that it strives to gain ! 

How soon the thoughtless course of joy 
Is doom’d to terminate in pain ! 


When prudence would thy steps delay, 
She but restrains to make thee blest ; 
Whate’er from joy she lops away, 
But heightens and secures the rest. 


Would’st thou a trembling flame expand, 
That hastens inthe lamp to die ? 

With careful touch, with sparing hand 
The feeding stream of life supply. 


But if thy flask profusely sheds 
A rushing torrent o’er the blaze, 
Swift round the sinking flame it spreads, 

And kills the fire it fain would raise. 

The ‘lamp’ mentioned in the third 
stanza, is the massal used on festival 
occasions in the East, especially at 
their wedding processions. It is 
made with a socket in the upper 
end, in which oiled rags are fixed 
fora wick ; and being borne aloft 
in one hand, pours a flood of light on 
the procession, while, as the flame 
languishes, it is supplied with oil 
from a flask, or ‘ vessel’ as itis call- 
ed in the parable of the ten virgins, 
carried in the other hand. The 
beauty of the simile in the third and 
fourth stanzas will be easily per- 
ceived :—lite is wasted and extin- 
guished by excess of pleasure, as 
the flame dies from an excess of oil 
poured upon the wick. 


ON AVARICE. 
By Hatem Tas. 


‘““Hatem Tat was an Arabian 
chief who lived a short time prior 
to the promulgation of Mahomme- 
danism. He has been so much cele- 
brated through the East for bis 
generosity, that even to this day the 
greatest encomium which can be 
given to a generous man, is to say, 
‘he is as liberal as Hatem~’ ”? 


How frail are riches and their joys ! 

Morn builds the heap which eve destroys ; 
Yet Can they leave one sure delizht— 

The thought that we’ve employ’dthem right. 


What bliss can wealth afford to me 
When life’s fast solemn hour | see, 


19} Ae 

te 
When Mavia’s sympathizing sighs : hark 
Will but augment my agonies! oe 


Can hoarded gold dispel the gloom ie 
That death must shed around bis tomb? nek 
Or cheer the ghost which hovers there, ea 
And fills with shrieks the desert air? hee oe 


Whether I loved to waste or save ? 
The hand that millions now can grasp, 


* 
: i 
What boots it, Mavia, in the grave, tt 2 nl 
: Ls 
In death no more than mine shall clasp. ny 


Were I ambitious to behold 
Increasing stores of treasured gold. 
Each tribe that roams the desert knows 
[ might be wealthy, if t chose : 


But other joys can gold impart, 

Far other wishes warm my heart— 

Ne’er may I strive to swell the heap, 
Till want and woe have ceased to weep. ; 


TOA FRIEND ON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 


When born, in tears we saw thee drown'd, 
While thine assembled friends around, 
With smiles their joy confest ; 
So live, that at thy parting hour, 
They may the flood of sorrow pour, 
And thou in smiles be drest! 


ON A CAT THAT WAS KILLED AS SHE WAS 
ATTEMPTING TO ROBA DOVE-HOUSE, 


The occasion of these verses and 
their real intent are variously relat- 
ed: but the opinion generally re- 
ceived is that they were composed 
by Abou Beer, as an elegy on the 
death of a friend who owed his ruin 
to the rash gratification of a head- 
strong passion. 
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Poor puss is gone ! ’Tis fate’s decree, 
Yet 1 must still her loss deplore, 
For dearer than a child was she, 
And ne’er shall I behold her more. 


With many a sad presaging tear 
This morn I saw her steal away, 
While she went 02 without a fear, 
Except that she should miss her prey. 
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I saw her to the dove-house climb, y 
With cautious feet and slow she stept, 7 
Resolved to balance loss of time 
By eating faster than she crept. 
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Her subtie foes were on the watch, é 
And marked her ccurse, with fury fraught, * 
And while she hoped the birds to catch, . 
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An arrow’s point the buntress caught. 7 Mi 
mat 
as 
In fancy she had got them all, ee 
Aad drunk their blood and suck’d their breath; 4 a 
Alas ! she only got a fall, eg) ibe 
And only drank the draught of death. a. i | 
8 
Why. why was pigeon’s flesh so nice, oh | 
That thoughtless cats should love it thus ? ab te 
Had’ st thou but lived on rats and mice, FT, Be 
Thou hadst been living still, poor puss sf i ii 
{| rh 
Curst be the taste, howe’er refined, ee i 
a } 


That prompts us for such joys to wish ; 
And curst the dainty where we find ie 
Destruction lurking inthe dis. Mg 
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REVIEWS. 


in Essay on Faith. By Tuomas Exs- 
kine, Esq. Advocate: author of 
‘Remarks on the Internal Evi- 
dence for the truth of Revealed 
Religion.”? Philadelphia, 1823. 
18mo. pp. 144. 
Concluded from page 154. 
Wer have now exhibited our au- 
thor’s views of ‘** Christian faith, in 
its exercise and object.’ His re- 
marks on its practical influence 
constitute not the least valuable part 
of his performance ; but we have 
only room for the following : 


‘** We shall be saved from much per- 
plexity and error in our inquiries into 
the nature and exercise of faith, by 
keeping in mind what is its design or 
end. We are not commanded to be- 
lieve merely for the sake of believing, 
or to show our ready submission to the 
will of God ; but because the objects 
which are revealed to us for our belief, 
have a natural tendency to produce a 
most important and blessed change on 
our happiness and our characters. 
Every object which is believed by us 
operates on our characters according to 
its own nature. If therefore we have 
taken a wrong view of revelation, that 
wrong view will operate upon us, and 
produce a bad effect on our characters. 
This shows the importance of a correct 
knowledge of the truth contained in 
revelation. A man’s character is 
formed by his beliefs. Let us suppose a 
person of good natural affections to 
have his mind oecupied continually 
by the history of an injurious fraud 
which he believes to have been prac- 
tised against him, on some occasion. 
It is impossible that he can escape be- 
ing miserable, and becoming morally 
depraved. His bad passions, by being 
constantly excited, must grow in 
strength and in susceptibility of simi- 
lar impressions, and his happier affec- 
tions, by being unexercised, must fade 
and die. Let us again suppose a man 
with less amiable natural qualities, 
whose life or fortune had been at one 
time saved by the self-sacrificing gen- 
erosity ofafriend. If this event makes 
such an impression on him, as to be 
more present to his thoughts than any 
other, it cannot fail of softening and 


improving his character, and increasing 
his happiness. His good affections are 
thus continually exercised, and must 
therefore be continually gaining 
strength, whilst bad passions are at the 
same time displaced. Of those who 
have acquired the character of misan- 
thropes, probably nine out of ten have, 
like Timon, been men of generous dis. 
positions, who, having been deceive) 
in friendship, have ever after looked on 
fair professions as the symbols of dis- 
honest intentions. Their feelings of 
contempt, and hatred, and wounded 
pride, being thus continually exercised 
by this unfortunate belief, the whole 
frame of their character has been ruin- 
ed, and their peace of mind destroyed. 
And it is possible that, if we could look 
into the hearts of men and trace their 
history, we might find some of the 
brightest examples of benevolence 
amongst those whose natural disposi- 
tions were most opposite to it, but who 
had allowed the history of the Redeem- 
er’s love so to abide in them, that it 
had softened and changed their hearts, 
and healed their diseased affections.” 
pp. 93—95. 


* * X* * * ” 


‘“ Qur minds receive an influence 
from every thing by which they are 
occupied, and according to the degree 
in which they are occupied by it; and 
this degree is determined by the impor- 
tance which our feelings attribute to 
it. Ifthen the importance of the gos- 
pel is believed, it will occupy the mind 
much ; and if it does so, it will keep the 
affections in healthy exercise, anda 
right direction. If it does not occupy 
our minds, its importance is not seen, 
and therefore its real nature is not be- 
lieved. Objects assume importance in 
our minds, according to the relation 
which they bear to the general bento! 
our affections. Thus any event which 
promises either to increase or diminish 
his wealth, assumes great importance 
in the mind of an avaricious man. The 
small importance, therefore, which 1s 
often attached to the gospel, by those 
who may even haye heard and read 
much about it, and profess to believe 
in it, arises from the circumstance © 
their affections having an opposite bent- 
There is something in the gospel, and 
in the holy character of Him whose 
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message it is, from which they shrink. 
No doubt this proceeds from their ig- 
norance that happiness is a quality of 
holiness; but this ignorance is not a 

uiltless ignorance, nor is the unbelief 
connected with it a guiltless unbelief. 
They are the consequences of unhotiness 
of heart. An unholy heart hates holi- 
ness, and therefore is blind to its excel- 
lence, and will not believe that happi- 


ness is inseparable from it.” 
pp. 96—98. 


The last part of the work, in 
which the ‘‘ counterfeits of the faith 
of the gospel’? are described, is 
brief, but very interesting. 

The following respects the error 
of believing in the system of Chris- 
tianity as a philosophical theory, 
without believing in the gospel 
itself. 


“It is possible to believe not only in 
the facts, but also in the system of 
Christianity as a philosophical theory, 
and yet be destitute of faith in the 
truth. There issomething very strik- 
ing in the relative suitableness which 
exists between the susceptibility of 
the human mind to receive’ cer- 
tain impressions, and the power of 
Christian truth to make an impression ; 
and it is conceivable that a man may 
be captivated by this intellectual and 
moral harmony, and take much pleas- 
urein tracing it through all its detail, 
and yet derive no more profit from it, 
than from the examination of any cu- 
rious piece of material mechanism. 
This can be easily explained. The ob- 
ject of his belief is not the gospel itself, 
but the adaptation of the gospel to its 
purpose. This is the shape which the 
idea of the gospel assumes in his mind, 
and from this he derives his impression 
of it. He avows his belief of the facts 
contained in the sacred history, and he 
distinctly perceives the moral qualities 
manifested in them; but he does not 
consider them as things existing by 
themselves, and independent of all hu- 
man reasoning upon them. He is oc- 
Cupied by the metaphysics of religion, 
as the formalist is occupied by the cere- 
monies. He considers the facts and 


principles of revelation simply in their 
philosophical relation to those feelings 
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which they address in human nature ; 
he is therefore impressed not with the 
condescending goodness of God,but with 
the skill which appears in the adaptation 
of the manifestation of that goodness to 
the moral defects of man. A philosophi- 
cal critic would have had much delight in 
remarking the skill with which Demos- 
thenes selected his topics and argu- 
ments, so as to excite those feelings in 
his audience which were favourable to 
his own cause; but this philosophicai 
delight left his passions unmoved, and 
his conduct uninfluenced. It was the 
orator’s wish to gain his cause, and this 
he could only do by moving the affec- 
tions and convincing the judgment of 
the Athenians. But the affections could 
not be moved, nor the judgment convin- 
ced, unless his statements and argu- 
ments were received as substantial 
truth in themselves, altogether inde- 
pendent of philosophical relation and 
harmony. Had he delivered a critica 
analysis of his famous oration for the 
crown, instead of the oration itself, it 
is probable that he, and not Eschines, 
would have been exiled. It is proper 
that this beautiful relation should be 
seen and admired; but if it comes to 
be the prominent object of belief, the 
great truth of Christianity is unbeliev- 
ed. A teacher of religion, who should 
fill his discourses with the delineation 
of this relation, might be a very enter- 
taining and interesting preacher, but it 
is probable that he would not make 
many converts to Christianity. Our 
affections are excited by having cor- 
responding objects presented to them, 
not by observing that there does exist 
such a relation between the affections 
and their objects. A man under the 
sentence of death may well and natu- 
rally rejoice when he hears that he is 
pardoned ; but it will be no consolation 
to him to be informed, that there is a 
natural connexion between receiving a 
pardon in such circumstances, and re- 
joicing. As the blood flowed no better 
through Hervey’s veins than it does 
through the veins of many who never 
heard of the theory of circulation ; so 
an acquaintance with the relation 
which subsists between moral impres- 
sions and their exciting causes does not 
give the philosopher any advantage, in 
point of moral susceptibility, over the 
peasant who never heard of such a 
relation.” pp- 119--122. 
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We mzay believe also in the po- 
etry of the Bible, without any 
saving benefit. 


“As it is possible to believe in the 
philosophy of the Bible, without believ- 
ing in its substantial truth; it is also 
possible to believe in its poetry, with- 
out any saving consequences. There 
is much high poetry in the Bible. 
There is a sublime in the God set forth 
in it, altogether unrivalled; there is a 
strange and beautiful combination of 
overwhelming omnipotence, and the 
sweetest tenderness ; there is an inti- 
macy of union and endearment spoken 
of between this God and his creatures, 
which, when stript of all that is offen- 
sive to nature, may take a strong hold 
of the imaginative faculties, and give a 
high species of enjoyment to the mind. 
This enjoyment is of the same kind as 
that which a finely strung mind derives 
from the treasures of Milton’s genius. 
The truth of the gospel is not in this 
case the object of belief. The love and 
justice of God, manifested in the cross, 
have not impressed the mind—for their 
impression could only be joy, and grat- 
itude, and awe. Alas, that a pleasing 
reverie should ever be mistaken for the 
counterpart of the Divine character in 
the heart of man! The person whom 
Iam supposing, believes in the simpli- 
city, and beauty, and awful magnifi- 
cence of the revealed system of reli- 
gion, and in the touching propriety of 
the form under which it has been com- 
municated. But he does net under- 
stand it as a thing on which the alter- 
native of his own happiness or mise 
through eternity depends. He does 
not understand it as exhibiting to him 
the character of that Being who deals 
out to him every breath that he draws, 
and appoints for him every event which 
he meets in the race of his existence ; 
who surrounds him continually, and 
from whose enveloping presence he can 
never retire himself for an instant 
through eternity ; who marks every 
passing thought and dawning desire, 
and who will for all these bring him 
one day into judgment; he does not 
understand the gospel as a message 
from heaven, inviting him, through the 
atonement of Christ, to approach this 
great Being as a gracious Father, from 
whose love nothiug but his own obsti- 
nate apostasy can separate bim ; who 
has promised to make all things work 
together for good to his children ; and 
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who, by this message of mercy, has con- 
verted the appalling attributes of jjs 
infinite nature into reasons of filia| 
confidence. Unless the history of the 
past facts of the Christian system be 
connected with its present importance : 
unless the work finished on Calvary be 
perceived in its relation to the personal 
fears and hopes of ourselves as individ. 
uals ; we do not understand, and there- 
fore cannot believe the gospel.” 
pp- 122—124, 


The friends of uncharitable con- 
troversy may derive some benefit 
from a few remarks on that subject. 


‘“‘ There is a belief in Christianity as 
a subject of controversy, which de- 
serves a severer Censure than merely 
that it is incapable of doing any moral 
good. The great facts of revelation 
are not the object of which this belief is 
the impression. The real object of 
faith in a believer of this order is, that 
his view is right, and that of his oppo- 
nents wrong. The impression from 
this object is naturally approbation of 
himself and contempt of others. 

‘¢ A man who forms a judgment upon 
any subject on reasonable grounds, 
cannot but believe that an opposite 
judgment is wrong—if he does not be- 
lieve this, he has formed no judgment 
on the matter. But this ought not to 
be the prominent object of belief. If 
it be, the character is ruined. There 
is not in the world a more hateful 
thing, than to see the gospel of Jesus 
Christ converted into a piece of ambi- 
tious scholarship—an angel of light 
and peace, transformed into the demon 
of darkness and discord. We are requi- 
red to give our belief of the gospel, for 
afartherend. Our beliefis not to ter- 
minate in itself. Indeed it cannot do 
this, forevery object which affects our 
belief must necessarily affect our char- 
acters. The object presented to our 
faith in the gospel, is the character oi 
God manifested in Jesus Christ, as the 
just God and yet the Saviour. Itis the 
remission of sins through the blood ot 
atonement shed for us by love unutter- 
able. It is God in our nature standing 
on our behalf asour elder brother and 
representative, bearing the punishment 
which we had deserved, satisfying the 
law which we had broken, and on the 
ground of this finished work, proclaimed 
sin forgiven, and inviting the chief and 
the most wretched of sinners to become 
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happy child of God for ever and ever. 
This object is presented to our belief, 
that it may stamp on our souls its own 
image, the likeness of God.” pp. 124— 


126. 


The importance of having on the 
mind a vivid impression of divine 
truth, that the affections may be ex- 
ercised, instead of trying to accom- 
plish this object by our own efforts, 
is well described. 


“ We are commanded to love God 
with all our hearts, and to hate sin and 
flee fromit. But itis not by the direct 
attempt to excite and work up in our- 
selves these affections, that we can 
ever hope, in the nature of things, to 
render it acceptable obedience to this 
precept. For who can love, by endeav- 
ouring to love ; or hate, by endeavour- 
ing to hate? No: We are not left to 
such a thankless task. In the gospel, 
a view of God is presented which allures 
the love of the heart, and calls forth its 
horror and indignation against what- 
ever opposes His holy will.” p. 130. 


& a * * * * 


“The distance which lay between 
the throne of the universe and the death 
of the cross, is the measure at once of 
the love of God, and the danger and 
guilt of sin. If there is not an impres- 
sion on our hearts of holy love to God 
and of abhorrence of sin, it is because 
we either have a wrong view of the 
work of Christ, or because we do not 
view it atall. Letthen the discovery 
ofour spiritual deficiencies teach us to 
study the truth as it is in Jesus more 
attentively, and tocleave more closely 
toit. If we really lived in the faith of 
the gospel, we would live in uninter- 
rupted joy, and love, and obedience. 

‘We are standing on the brink of 
eternity ; in a few days we shall be 
launched into it. Let uslook over the 
precipice before we make the awful 
plunge. It is a dark and untried re- 
gion. Do you see any light, or will 
you commit yourself to chance ? Oh, 
in the midst of that obscurity, there 
shines a bright star, which even whilst 
we gaze on it, sends its own blessed 
light into the heart, and expels thence 
all doubts and anxieties! The King 
of that country is he who died here for 
sinners. He loved us, and gave himself 
‘for us. And he hath gone to prepare 2 
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place for his people. if you belong to 
him, you are safe, and you may belong 
to him to-day. When he becomes your 
hope, you will have. a joyful hope—a 
hope that maketh not ashamed. But 
till then, there is no hope for you. With 
him is the fountain of life, that is of hap- 
piness, and we deceive ourselves when 
we look for true happiness elsewhere. 
When our hearts wander from him, 
they wander from life and joy. Abide 
in me, he says, and I will abide in you. 
What are all the promises which the 
world can make.in comparison of this °”’ 
pp- 130—132. 


The observations on the meaning 
of the term simple fuith, are impor- 
tant. The author remarks ‘that 
as faith is the same in itself, what- 
ever may be its object, it may there- 
fore be called simple; though when 
its object embraces a variety of sub- 
jects, it may, In consequence of this, 
be called complex. Sometimes the 
expression simple fuith is used to 
denote faith unaccompanied with 
strong feelings of hope and of joy, 
and such-like sensations. Pain or 
weakness, sorrow or anxiety, temp- 
tation or remorse, may distract the 
mind, and mingle their dark im- 
pressions with the glory of the gos- 
pel. It may please God to permit 
a jarring nerve, or a morbid sensi- 
tiveness of frame, to mar Christian 
joy, even tothe grave. It isseldom, 
however, that this state of mind is 
altogether blameless. Has the gos- 
pel remedy been steadily applied? 
Have self-indulgence and indolence 
been steadily resisted? When we 
apply the term simplicity to faith, 
we are generally understood to 
mean unreservedness and unfeign- 
edness of principle in religion, and 
an unquestioning dependence on the 
love of God in Christ, as the only 
hope and desire of the soul. This 
is the child-like spirit which is so 
much commended in the scripture, 
and holy peace dwells with it. 
Some persons again, when they 
speak of simple faith, seem to view 
it as a mere absence of expressed 
dissent, or as a readiness to sign 
their names at the foot of a creed. 
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or a set of-church articles, as a prof- 
fer of their sanction and counte- 
nance to this or thatsystem. There 
is another way in which the ex- 
pression simple faith is used, name- 
ty, to express the freeness of justi- 
fication. We become interested in 
the salvation of the gospel, simply 
by believing the divine testimony, 
and not as a reward of the spiritual 
fruits or accompaniments of our 
faith.”’ 

The subject of faith, involving, as 
it unquestionably does, the final des- 
tiny of every sinner, naturally sug- 
gests many interesting and anxious 
inquiries. Howcan a belief of the 
divine testimony, and a disbelief of 
this testimony be connected, the 
one with everlasting life, and the 
ether with everlasting misery, ‘fas 
their just and equitable consequen- 
ees ?? What is the faith which has 
the promise of salvation? Is it a 
duty, and in what sense is it the gift 
of God, and what is its connexion 
with pardon and_= sanctification ? 
These important inquiries we shall 
briefly notice, but let us first con- 
sider what is saving faith, and in 
what sense an unholy man can be- 
lieve the gospel. The author of 
the ‘*Essay on Faith,” as we have 
seen, does not admit that an unre- 
generate man can believe the word 
of God, because he cannot believe 
what he does not understand, and he 
cannot understand the moral truths 
of revelation, without the corres- 
ponding moral feelings to which 
these truths are addressed. 

But if the book of revelation be 
unintelligible to an unregenerate 
man, it is not of course to him a 
very good rule of duty. Though 
we should dissent, therefore, from 
the author on this point, we shall 
pursue the interesting inquiry, 
whether the possession of holy af- 
fections is indispensably necessary 
to understand the meaning of the 
language which is the medium of 
the divine communications ? It will 
be admitted that an unholy man can 
believe the Bible to be the word of 
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God : and admitting the Divine ye- 
racity, he can believe also that 
whatever it contains is true. And 
he can understand and believe the 
historical parts of the scriptures ; 
for the evidence of their truth is not 
affected by the state of the affec. 
tions. 

But the principal object to be as.-. 
certained is, whether the possession 
of holy affections is indispensably 
necessary to acquire a knowledge of 
the moral truths of the gospel. Do 
the natural affections give us no in- 
formation on the subject of the Chris- 
tian religion ? Every sinner has 
the feelings of joy, sorrow, gratitude, 
pain, remorse; and may he not, 
through the medium of these feel- 
ings, partially understand truths 
which are addressed to holy affec- 
tions ? The author of the Essay has 
granted that ‘*‘ conscience gives us 
an idea of sin, and the idea of sin 
enables us to form a conception in 
in some measure of its opposite, 
holiness.” By contrast, then, the 
greater the sense of sin, the more 
vivid will be the conception of its 
opposite ; and therefore the man 
who is farthest removed from holy 
affections, may have, when he feels 
the stings of remorse, a tolerably 
correct idea of the nature of holi- 
ness, or of the happiness which 
arises from purity of heart ; and he 
can understand the truth also, that 
without holiness no man can see the 
Lord. <A sense of ingratitude to- 
wards a benefactor will lead him to 
undersiand in some degree the in- 
gratitude of sinning against God. 
The ill-desert of violating the ne- 
cessary laws of civil government, 
exhibited in the evils of a disordered 
community, and in his own suffer- 
ings, will give him some idea ol 
divine justice in punishing the trans- 
gressor. A sense of the compas- 
sion and generosity manifested in 
the example of those who sacrifice 
health and life for the happiness 
and preservation of others, may give 
him a faint idea of the love of Christ ; 
for conscience has sometimes com: 
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pelled him to feel that the mercy of 
God displayed in the atonement is 
necessary to save him from perish- 
ing. We think therefore that a man 
destitute of holy affections may have 
somé knowledge and belief of the 
gospel. In order to a full belief of 
the moral truths of the scriptures, it 
ig necessary to possess the moral 
feelings to which these truths are 
addressed, because the understand- 
ing is darkened through the influ- 
ence of sinful affections.. We have 
the testimony of Christ, that an 
obedient temper of mind affords the 
best means of understanding divine 
truth. “Ifany man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God.” While therefore we 
acknowledge the importance of pos- 
sessing corresponding moral feelings 
in order to a perfect understanding 
and belief of the moral truths of 
revelation, we must dissent from 
the unqualified declaration, that ‘“‘we 
cannot understand the nature of the 
gospel, unless we know both what 
holiness and love mean ;”’ and that 
this requires corresponding impres- 
sions of holiness, or that ‘* we must 
have on our minds impressions cor- 
responding to holiness and love be- 
fore we can believe in holy love.”’ 
But the faith we have considered (if 
it deserves the name) whatever im- 
portance may be attached to it has 
not the promise of salvation. It 
constitutes no part of the Christian 
character. We proceed then to the 
infinitely more important inquiry, 
what issaving faith? The original 
word sigrevew signifies to believe 
and to trust. I know whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that he 
isable to keep that which I have 
committed to him against that day. 
2Tim. i. 12. Jesus did not com- 
mit himself to them—oux eaiorevev 
caurov sautors. John i. 24. If it were 
necessary, many other passages 
might be added to show that belief, 
according to the original, signifies 
not only a conviction of the under- 
standing that the scriptures are true, 
although the word is frequently used 
in this sense, but it includes also a 


trusting, or confiding in the truths 
revealed. And confidence in these 
truths implies not merely a persua- 
sion of their reality, but that they 
are approved and cordially re- 
ceived. And a cordial reception of 
these truths implies a correspond- 
ing state of the affections ; for they 
are of such a nature that they can- 
not be cordially received while the 
affections are unholy. A true faith 
therefore implies the existence of the 
Christian graces ; and the word cor- 
dial distinctly marks the difference 
between speculative and saving 
faith. The one is not, and the other 
ts,a cordial belief of the divine tes- 
timony. The faith which has the 
promise of salvation, then, in a com- 
prehensive manner, may be defined 
to be a cordial belief of the truths 
revealed in the scriptures ; or what 
is equivalent, because ‘‘ the testi- 
mony of Jesus is the spirit of pro- 
phecy,”’ saving faith is a cordial be- 


‘lieving in Christ. This seems to be 


the meaning of the scriptures on 
the subject. If thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
shalt believe in thine heart that God 
hath raised him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved. For with the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness. 
But ye have obeyed from the heart 
that form of doctrine which was de- 
livered unto you. As many as re- 
ceived him, to them gave he power 
to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on his name. 
After a thorough examination of the 
subject of faith, President Edwards 
gives the following as the result of 
his inquiries. ‘* Upon the whole, the 
best and clearest, and most perfect 
definition of justifying faith, and 
most according to the scripture, that 
I can think of, is this: faith is the 
soul’s entirely embracing the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ as our Sa- 
viour.”* With this agrees essen- 
tially the definition of Pres. Davies : 


* Observations concerning faith. Vol. 1V. 

We refer the reader to this volume for 
a full and scriptural view of faith, with its 
convexion with the other Christian duties 
and doctrines, 
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«True faith includes not only a 
speculative knowledge and belief, 
but a clear, affecting, realizing view, 
and an hearty approbation of the 
things known and believed concern- 
ing Jesus Christ: and such a view, 
such an approbation, cannot be pro- 
duced by any human means, but 
only by the enlightening influence 
of the Holy Spirit shining into the 
heart.” A correct view of Chris- 
tian faith will enable us to furnish a 
satisfactory answer to many inter- 
esting inquiries. Some of these in- 
quiries we promised briefly to no- 
tice. How is faith justly connected 
With salvation and unbelief with 
condemnation ? Is faith a duty, and 
in what sense is it the gift of God, 
and what is its connexion with par- 
don and sanctification ? True faith 
implies the exercise of holy affec- 
tions, and a life of godliness. It 
purifies the heart and prepares us 
for the enjoyment of the heavenly 
kingdom. It is the means in the 
plan of redemption, of obtaining the 
gift of pardon, sanctification, and 
eternal life, through the atoning 
‘sacrifice of Christ. By grace we 
are saved through faith—through 
faith because by it we receive the 
benefits of the atonement, and main- 
tain the Christian character. Un- 
belief, considered as the opposite of 
saving faith, implies the absence of 
allthe Christian graces, and conse- 
quently is inseparably connected 
with condemnation. In what sense 
is faith the gift of God? We read 
that Christ is the author and fintsh- 
er of faith ; and it was said of the 
true disicples, Unto you it is given 
to believe on Christ. Faith is the 
gift of God because the Holy Spirit 
enlightens the understanding and 
prepares the affections to receive 
the truth in its purity and love- 
liness. Without these operations 
of the Spirit, we should never 
exercise saving faith. As it res- 
pects faith being a duty, little 
else ig necessary than to observe 
that we are commanded to believe, 


and are condemned tor unbeliet. 


Kirskine’s Essay on Faith. 


L Apriz, 


If faith were merely ‘ the admission 
of evidence which it is impossible to 
reject, and unbelief were merely the 
rejection of evidence which it is im. 
possible to admit,”’ it would be dif. 
ficult to perceive how faith could be 
aduty. But the belief which God 
requires of us, includes the act of 
the will, and the exercise of holy 
affections ; and our dependence on 
the influence of the Spirit, cannot 
annihilate the duty of loving and 
obeying the truths which he has re. 
vealed. Upon this point, Dr, 
Sherlock has some _ excellent re. 
marks. ‘Faith, as some think, is 
no proper subject for exhortation. 
For if faith is a mere act of the 
mind, judging upon motives of cred- 
ibility, it is as reasonable to exhort 
aman to see with his eyes, as to 
judge with his understanding. But, 
then if this be the true notion of faith, 
how comes it that in every page we 
find the praises of it in the gospel ’ 
What is there in this to deserve the 
blessings promised to the faithful? 
or whence is it that the whole of our 
salvation is put upon this footing ? 
How come all these prerogatives to 
belong to faith, if faith be nothing 
else but believing things in them- 
selves credible ? Why are we not said 
to be justified by light as well as by 
faith? For is there not the same 
virtue in seeing things visible, as in 
believing things credible ? Tell me 
then, what is faith that it should 
raise men above the level of mor- 
tality, and make men become like 
the angels in heaven ? But further, 
if it be only an act of the under- 
standing formed upon due reasons, 
how comes it to be described ir 
scripture as having its seat in the 
heart? Faith, which is the princi- 
ple of the gospel, respects the 
promises and declarations of God, 
and includes a sure trust and re- 
liance on him for the performance. 
Beyond this there is no further ac' 
of faith. We are not taught to be- 
lieve this, in order to our believine 
something else ; but here faith he- 
its tull completion, and leads immr: 











1825.] 
diately to the practice of virtue and 
holiness. For this end was the Son 
of God revealed, to make known 
the mind and will of the Father, to 
declare his mercy and pardon, and 
to confirm the promises of etérnal 
life to mankind. He that believes 
and accepts this deliverance from 
the bondage of sin, and through pa- 
tience and perseverance in well- 
doing, waits for the blessed hope of 
immortality; who passes through 
the world as a stranger and pilgrim, 
looking for another country, anda 
city whose builder is God; this is 
he whose confidence shall have 
great recompense of reward.” 

We have now expressed our sen- 
timents on the subject of Christian 
faith, and find that we do not differ 
materially from the view taken by 
the author of the Essay. True 
faith we believe to be a firm belief 
of the truths of divine revelation, 
with a corresponding state of the 
affections. He considers true faith, 
“the belief of a true theory,” and 
maintains that in order to an un- 
derstanding and belief of the gospel, 
“we must have on our minds im- 
pressions corresponding to the 
truths which it contains.”? Or, that 
the nature of the gospel is such, 
that it cannot be understood and 
believed without the exercise of 
the corresponding moral feelings. 
We do not exactly agree with the 
author on the subject of speculative 
faith, and we think that some of his 
positions need to be qualified and 
guarded against misapprehension. 
Yet we entertain a high opinion of 
the value of this performance, and 
the excellent spirit with which ev- 
ery page was written, merits par- 
ticular commendation. 

In our apprehension, the re- 
moving of a shade of obscurity 
arising from a want of method and 
unity, with the qualifying of the few 
propositions alluded to, would give 
the finishing hand to the work. 
With these corrections, we should 
Say decidedly, that for its classic 
Style, forcible argument, beautiful 
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illustrations, purity of sentiment, 
and practical observations so deeply 
imbued with the spirit of the gospel, 
this little volume would become an 
excellent companion for every man 
who feels an interest in a subject 
inseparably connected with his ev- 
erlasting well-being. We cannot 
close our remarks on the impor- 
tance of understanding the meaning 
of the scriptures, and of yielding a 
firm and cordial credence to reveal- 


ed truth, than in the last words of 


the author. 


‘“¢ Even had there been no mention of 


faith made through the whole Bible, it 
is yet evident to common sense that its 
communications could be profitable to 
none, but to those who believed them ; 
and it is no less evident that, unless 
these communications are understood, 
they cannot be believed in their true 
meaning. Our business then is to un- 
derstand the meaning of those commu- 
nications which God has been pleased 
to make to us in his word, and to re- 
ceive them as substantial realities al- 
together independent of our admission 
or rejection. Certain facts have taken 
place, and certain principles exist in 
the government of the universe, wheth- 
er we believe them or not. Our dis- 
belief of them neither destroys their 
existence, nor takes from their impor- 
tance; they continue the same, and 
will continue to exercise an unlimited 
and uncontrollable influence over our 
destinies for ever. These facts and 
principles declare the character of God, 
and it is life eternal to know them. To 
reject them, is to clash with omnipo- 
tence ; and to be ignorant of them, is 
to be in moral darkness. 

* We must prosecute our inquiries 
on this subject, not as critics, or judges, 
or scholars, but as sinners. It is not 
an interesting exercise for our facul- 
ties, but a pardon for our sins, anda 
cure for our spiritual diseases, that we 
must seek after. If we seek, we shall 
find, and we shall find them in Jesus 
Christ. But the discovery, though it 
will gladden, will not elevate. The 
great end for which we are called on 
to believe the gospel is, that we may be 
conformed by it to the likeness of Him 
who was meek and lowly in heart. 
Our obedience to the law of God is 
thus the measure of our faith in the 
gospel. Holy love to God and man is 
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the natural fruit of faith in the gospel, 
and it is also the fulfilling of the law. 

«In conclusion, I would caution the 
reader (and I desire to take the caution 
to my own heart) against entering on 
these things in his own strength. There 
is an agent necessary in this matter, 
whose operation is wonderful, whose high 
and gracious office it is, totake of the 
things that are Christ’s and show them 
to the souls of sinners, and without 
whom no son of man has ever believed 
unto everlasting life. An absolute and 
child-like dependence on the Holy 
Spirit for light, and strength, and com- 
fort, is a constituent part of the Chris- 
tian character. The work of restora- 
tion, in all its parts, and in all its glory, 
is God’s. The deepest humility is thus 
necessarily connected with the highest 
confidence. He who knows that the 
Almighty hath entered the field in this 
cause, and that on his arm the cause 
rests, will, while he feels his own utter 
insignificance, yet confidently antici- 
pate the result. That anticipation must 
be weakened by whatever confidence 
he may place in himself. The assist- 
ance of this agent is one of the gifts 
which Christ now reigns to bestow. It 
is given to those who ask it, and those 
who receive it, live with God for ever. 
Oh what will one day be the feelings of 
those who have not asked it, and there- 
fore have not received it! pp. 142— 
144. 


«Vemoir of Catharine Brown, a Chris- 
tian Indian of the Cherokee Na- 
tion. By Kurus ANnperson, A. 
M. Assistant Secretary of the 
American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions. Boston, 
1825. 


Our estimation of character is mod- 
ified by the circumstances under 
which it is contemplated. That a 
person who has been trained to 
habits of virtue from his childhood, 
who has been intimate only with the 
upright and amiable, and who by 
the cultivation of his finer feelings 
has been raised above the suscepti- 
bility of pleasure from the low indul- 
gences of vice; that sucha one should 
be correct in his deportment, does 
not seem to us a matter of much sur- 
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prise. But when we see one pla. 
ced in circumstances the reverse of 
all these—exposed from infancy to 
temptation, and unfortified against it, 
and yet preserving an unblemished 
character in spite of seducing influ. 
ences, he becomes to us an object 
of admiration. And it is with a 
feeling of this kind, that the reader 
contemplates the subject of this ip- 
teresting memoir. 

‘¢ Catharine Brown was born about 
the year 1800. The place of her 
nativity was a beautiful plain, coy- 
ered with tall forest trees, in a part 
of the country belonging to the 
Cherokee Indians which is now 
called Wiils-Valley, and is within 
the chartered limits of the state of 
Alabama.”’ Her father is known 
among the whites by the name of 
John Brown. His Indian name is 
Yau-nu-gung-yah-ski, (the drowned 
by a bear) and that of the mother of 
Catharine is Tsah-luh. Her own 
Cherokee name we believe was 
Keti. Neither of her parents un- 
derstand the English language ; of 
course they can neither read nor 
write. Previous to their acquaint- 
ance with the missionaries, they 
had few ideas of a religious nature, 
and those few, obscure and unde- 
fined—their creed embracing little 
more than the existence of a Su- 
preme Being, the author of the 
visible creation, and an indistinct 
notion of a future state of rewards 
and punishments. These things 
prepare us to judge what must have 
been the intellectual and moral cul- 
ture which Catharine received in 
her childhood. Accordingly, her 
biographer tells us, that when she 
entered the school at Brainerd, 
‘her knowledge on religious sub- 
jects was exceedingly vague and 
defective. ‘* Her ideas of God ex- 
tended little farther than the con- 
templation of him as a great Being, 
existing somewhere in the sky ; and 
her conceptions of the future state 
were quite undefined. Of the Sav- 
iour of the world, she had no 
khowledge. She supposed that the 
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Cherokees were a different *race 
from the whites, and therefore had 
no concern in the white people’s 
religion ; and it was some time be- 
fore she could be convinced, that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to 
die for the Cherokees. She has 
been known also to remark, subse- 
quently to her conversion, that she 
was much afraid when she first heard 
of religion ; for she thought Chris- 
tians could have no pleasure in this 
world ; and that, if she became reli- 
gious, she too should be rendered 
unhappy.” 

In circumstances such as we have 
described, and among a people gen- 
erally mere ignorant than those 
of her own household, Catharine 
Brown grew up almost to maturity 
of years. She is described as be- 
ing, when the missionaries first saw 
her, a blooming girl of comely fea- 
tures, and fair complexion; her per- 
son erect, and of the middle stature ; 
her manners easy, modest, and pre- 
possessing. She had arrived at the 
age of sixteen or seventeen, and as 
yet the mission family in which she 
afterwards resided, and for which 
she so olten blessed God, had not 
arrived ; almost nothing had been 
done for the improvement of her 
people, and a moral wilderness Jay 
around her, more gloomy than the 
forests which overshadowed all the 
land where she dwelt. ‘Thus cir- 
cumstanced, young, uninstructed, 
and familiar with corrupt example, 
it is scarcely less a matter of admi- 
ration than of gratitude, that the 
morals of Catharine were ever irre- 
proachable. ‘* ‘I’his,’’ says her bi- 
ographer, “is the more remarkable, 
considering the looseness of manners 
then prevalent among tke females 
of her nation, and the temptations 
to which she was exposed, when, 
during the war with the Creek In- 
dians, the army of the United States 
was stationed near her father’s res- 
idence. Were it proper to narrate 
some well authenticated facts with 
reference to this part of her history, 

Vor. VII.—No. 4. 26 


the mind of the reader would be fill- 
ed with admiration of her heroic 
virtue, and especially of the protect- 
ing care of Providence. Once she 
even forsook her home and fled in- 
to the wild forest, to preserve her 
character unsullied. ‘These occur- 
rences took place before the estab- 
lishment of the school at Brainerd, 
while Catharine was young, and ig- 
norant of the world, without any 
clear views of morality, and desti- 
tute of the knowledge and love of 
God. Strange that so great a sense 
of character should then have influ- 
enced her resolutions! But she was 
a chosen vessel of mercy, and a 
hand which she then knew nof, 
was doubtless extended for her pre- 
servation.” 

In the autumn of 1816, the Rev. 
Cyrus Kingsbury, a missionary from 
the American Board, made his ‘ap- 
pearance in a general council of ‘the 
Cherokees, and proposed to estab- 
lish schools among them. His offer 
was favourably received ; and in the 
following spring, a school was epen- 
ed at Chickamaugah, since called 
Brainerd. Information of these 
things soon spread through the na- 
tion, and coming to the ears of 
Catharine, then living a hundred 
miles distant, excited in her a desire 
to attend the school. She besought 
her parents to send her ; they grant- 
ed her request, and on the 9th of 
July, 1817, at the age of seventeen 
or eighteen, she joined the estab- 
hshment at Brainerd. Her ap- 
pearance at this time was such as 
we have already described it. 


“It was, however, manifest,” says 
Mr. Kingsbury, “ that with all her gen- 
tleness and apparent modesty, she had 
a high opinion of herself, and was fond 
of displaying the clothing and orna- 
ments in which she was arrayed. At 
our first interview, I was impressed 
with the idea that her feelings would 
not easily yield to the discipline of our 
schools, especially to that part of it 
which requires manual labeur of the 
scholars. This objection I freely stated 
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to her, and requested that if she felt an 
difficulty on the subject, she would souk 
admission to some other school. She 
replied that she had no objection to our 
regulations. I advised her to take the 
subject into consideration, and to ob- 
tain what information she could, rela- 
tive to the treatment of the scholars, 
and if she then felt a desire to become a 
member of the school, we would re- 
ceive her. She joined the school, and 
the event has shown that it was of the 
Lord, to the end that his name might be 
glorified.” p. 20. 


““Sometime before this, it is not 
known precisely how long, while re- 
siding at the house of a Cherokee friend, 
she had learned to speak the English 
Janguage, and had acquired also a 
knowledge of the letters of the alpha- 
bet. She could even read in words of 
one syllable. These acquisitions, which 
were of no particular service at the 
time they were made, are to be noticed 
with gratitude to God, as the probable 
means of leading her to Brainerd. They 
excited desires which she could gratify 
nowhere else. 

““ Her teachers declare that from her 
first admission to the school, she was 
attentive to her learning, industrious in 
her habits, and remarkably correct in 
her deportment. From reading in 
words of one syllable, she was able, in 
sixty days, to read intelligibly in the 
Bible, and in ninety days could read as 
well as most persons of common educa- 
tion. After writing over four sheets of 
paper, she could use the pen with accu- 
racy and neatness, even without a 
copy.” pp. 21, 22. 


Catharine had not been long a 
member of the school, before the 
influence of divine truth on her 
mind began to be apparent, man- 
ifesting itselfin a greater sobriety of 
manners and an increased desire to 
become acquainted with the Chris- 
tian religion. On the first sabbath 
of the November following her ad- 
mission to the school, she was much 
affected during divine service. 
Three others at the same time 
manifested a similar tenderness of 
spirit. 


“She did not seem at any time to be 
greatly influenced by a fear of the pun- 
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ishment threatened against sin. He, 
chief object of solicitude seemed rather 
to be, that she might know the will of 
God, and do it. She appeared to seek 
the kingdom of heaven with great ear. 
nestness, and spent much time in reaq- 
ing the scriptures, singing, and prayer, 
and was often affected to tears. Her 
whole deportment, as a member of the 
mission family, is represented as having 
been unexceptionable. 

‘“‘In December, she indulged a hope 
that she had been pardoned and accept- 
ed through the Lord Jesus Christ: and 
it is no small proof of the excellent 
practical tendency of her religion, that 
of her own accord she very soon began 
to pray with her associates, and to assist 
in teaching the Lord’s Prayer and the 
catechism to the younger girls in the 
school.” pp. 24, 25. 


From the time of her conversion, 
she ever felt a strong desire for the 
salvation of her kindred and peo- 
ple. She wept and prayed for 
them in secret places and in the 
social circle. And itwas the thought 
of them that, to the last, inspired her 
most ardent wish to live. She 
looked on death chiefly as the de- 
stroyer of her plans of usefulness. 
For her brother David, who, at the 
time alluded to in the following ex- 
tract, was on the Arkansas river, 
she felt a peculiar interest. 


‘* One morning having retired to the 
neighbouring woods for devotion, she 
became so deeply engaged in prayer 
for this dear brother that the time pass- 
ed insensibly, and she remained in her 
sacred retreat till the sun was near set- 
ting. She had been favoured with un- 
usual nearness of access to her heaven- 
ly Father, and returned home with an 
humble confidence that he would fully 
answer her prayers. After David had 
gone to New-England to complete his 
education, having previously given sat- 
isfactory evidence of piety, she related 
these facts to a confidential friend, and 
said she wished to remember them with 
gratitude. p. 26. 


In the beginning of the year 1818, 
an event occurred to show how 
highly Catharine prized the priviliges 
she enjoyed at Brainerd, and how 
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strong was her attachment to the 
missionaries. Her father had de- 
termined to remove with his family 
beyond the Mississippi, and re- 
solved to take her with him. The 
agents ef the United States wére at 
this time pressing the removal of 
the Cherokees to the west, with all 
the means in their power. Their 
object was the acquisition of the 
Indian lands to the state of Geor- 
gia; and the zeal, we will not say 
the importunity, the artifices, the 
threats, with which they laboured 
to effect their purpose, caused the 
grief of separation to be felt, not 
merely in the peaceful family at 
Brainerd, but throughout the nation. 
More than seven hundred families 
were enrolled by Gov. M‘Minn du- 
ring that year, for emigration to the 
Arkansas. And their expressions 
of affection for those they left be- 
hind, and of attachment to the land 
which, in their unlearned phrase, 
‘ mouldered the bones of their 
forefathers,”’ bespeak a people wor- 
thy of a more generous commise- 
ration than they have generally re- 
ceived from those who call them 
savage.—The separation of Cath- 
arine from the missionaries was pe- 
culiarly painful both to her and to 
them. They regarded her as their 
first convert from among the In- 
dians. Her piety and amiable de- 
portment had rendered her pecu- 
liarly dear to them. “* How pain- 
ful then,”? remarks her biographer, 
“must have been any prospect of 
her removal into the western wil- 
derness, where she would behold 
no pious example, and hear no mon- 
itory voice; and this too at the 
commencement of her Christian 
career, before her religious knowl- 
edge and habits were matured.” 

0 arguments could prevail with 
her parents to leave her with the 
missionaries, and in the latter part 
of January, after receiving baptism 
at her own request, she bade them a 
painful adieu. Circumstances how- 
ever delayed the proposed remo- 
val. It was postponed till au- 


tumn, and Catharine, after spending 
a month at her father’s house, was 
again received for a few months 
at Brainerd. Her return furnished 
an opportunity for her admission to 
full communion in the visible church 
of Christ. 


“Time fled rapidly away, in pious 
employments and in Christian inter- 
course, and brought the long expected, 
much dreaded separation. It shall be 
described in the words of those who, 
next to the interesting sufferer, felt it 
most. 

‘‘November 4. The parents of Cath- 
arine Brown called on us. They are on 
their way to the Agency. The old 
gray-headed man, with tears in his eyes, 
said he must go over the Mississippi, 
The white people would not suffer him 
to live here. They had stolen his cat- 
tle, horses, and hogs, until he had very 
little left. He expected to return from 
the Agency in about ten days, and 
should then want Catharine to go home 
and prepare to go with him to the Ar- 
kansas. We requested him to leave 
his daughter with us yet a little while, 
and go to the Arkansas without her ; 
and we would soon send her to him 
with much more knowledge than she 
now has. To this he would not con- 
sent; but signified a desire that some 
of us would go along with him. Itisa 
great trial to think of sending this dear 
sister away with only one year’s tui- 
tion; but we fear she must go. The 
Lord can and will order otherwise, if, 
on the whole, it is for the best. 

‘While her parents were gone to 
the Agency, Catharine made a farewell 
visit to Springplace, the seat of the Mo- 
ravian mission, about thirty-five miles 
from Brainerd. The feelings with 
which she parted from Mr. and Mrs. 
Gambold, the venerable missionaries 
there, were such as might be expected 
from her high regard for their charac- 
ters, and her prospect of never seeing 
them again. She returned to Brainerd 
on the 9th; and on the 20th, the mis- 
sionaries thus describe her removal : 

“ We had a very affecting scene, in 
the departure of our sister Catharine. 
Her father and mother, returning from 
the Agency to go to the Arkansas, stop- 
ped yesterday for the purpose of taking 
her with them. She knew that she 
needed more information to be prepar- 
ed to go alone into the wilderness, and 
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entreated them to Icave her with us a 
little longer. She is their only daugh- 
ter ;* and they would not consent on any 
terms. The struggle was very severe. 
She wept and prayed, and promised to 
come to them as soon as she had finish- 
ed her literary education, and acquired 
some further knowledge of the Chris- 
tian religion. We engaged that she 
should be provided for while here, and 
assisted in going tothem. Her mother 
said she could not live if Catharine 
would not now go with them. Catha- 
rine replied, that to her it would be 
more bitter than death to leave us, and 
go where there were no missionaries. 
ffer father became impatient, and told 
her, if she would not mind him, and go 
with them now, he would disown her 
for ever; but if she would now go, as 
soon as missionaries came to the Ar- 
ltansas (and he expected they would be 
there soon) she might go and live with 
them as long as she pleased. He wished 
her to have more learning. 

“ Never hefore had this precious con- 
vert so severe a trial; and never, per- 
haps, did her graces shine so bright. 
She sought for nothing but to know her 
duty, and asked fora few minutes to 
be by herself undisturbed. She return- 
ed, and said she would go. After she 
had collected and put up her clothing, 
the family were assembled, a parting 
hymn was sung, and a prayer offered. 
With mingled emotions of joy and grief, 
we commended her to the grace of 
God, and they departed. 

“ Precious babe in Christ! a few 
months ago brought out of the dark 
wilderness; here illuminated by the 
word and Spirit of God ; and now to be 
sent back into the dark and chilling 
shades of the forest, without one fellow- 
traveller with whom she can say, ‘ Our 
Father!” O ye, who with delight sit 
under the droppings of the sanctuary, 
and enjoy the communion of saints, re- 
member Catharine in your prayers.” 

Thus was she removed froin a place, 
endeared to her by some of the most 
pleasing associations of her life; and 
she departed, expecting to return no 
more. <A day of sorrow must it have 
been to the members of the school, 
whose warmest attachment she had 
most effectually secured. The chief 
consolation of her religious friends, was 


* Catharine had half-sisters, but was the only 
daughter of the woman here mentioned. 
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that the whole had been ordered by in- 
finite Wisdom.” pp. 36—40. 


What Catharine’s feelings were 
on this occasion, may be gathered 
from her letters. To Mr. Wij. 
hams at Elliot she writes, 


“1 feel grieved when I think of Ieay. 
ing my Christian friends, and of going 
far from all religious people, into a 
wild, howling wilderness, where no star 
shines to guide my wandering feet to 
the Babe of Bethlehem; where noe 
warning voice is heard to keep me in 
the straight path that leads to heaven, 
When [ look to that dark region, | 
start back; but when I think of my 
two brothers there, and my dear pa- 
rents, who are soon to go, I feel reluc- 
tant to stay behind, and leave them to 
perish alone.” 


To Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain, 
at Brainerd, in a letter dated Fort 


Deposit, Dec. 12, 1818, she says, 


“J just sit down to address you with 
my pen. Butisthis all? Am Isosoon 
called to bid you adieu, and see your 
faces no more in this world? O my 
beloved friends, you know not the love 
I bear to that blessed spot, where I 
have spent so many happy hours with 
you; but it is past, never to return. 

* Dear friends, I weep; my heart is 
full; tears flow from my eyes while I 
write; and why is it so? Do I mur- 
mur’ God forbid. Ought I not to 
praise the Lord for what I have receiv- 
ed, and trust him for every thing? O 
yes, his ways are best, and he has gra- 
ciously promised that “ all things shall 
work together for good to them that 
love him.” 


‘‘T am here amongst a wicked set of 
people, and never hear prayers, nor 
any godly conversation. O my dear 
friends, pray for me: I hope you do. 
There is not a day passes but I think of 
you, and the kindness I received during 
the time I staid with you. Itis not my 
wish to go to the Arkansas; but God 
only knows what is best for me. } 
shall not attempt to tell you what | 
have felt since I Jeft you, and the tears 
I have shed when I called to mind the 
happy moments we passed in singing 
the praises of God. However, I bear 
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it as well as I possibly can, trusting in 
our dear Saviour, who will never leave 
nor forsake them that put their trust in 
him. 

“It may be possible that I may see 
you once more: it would be a great 
happiness to me if I don’t go to the Ar- 
kansas: perhaps I may: but if I should 
go, it is not likely we shall meet in this 
world again :—but you will excuse me, 
for my heart feels what I cannot ex- 
press with my pen.” 


Respecting the trial to which 
she was thus subjected in the prov- 
idence of God, the author of the 
Memoir thus remarks : 


“ What was the precise influence up- 
on her own: character, of her being ta- 
ken from Brainerd, cannot be deter- 
mined ; though there is little doubt but 
her faith and patience were by this 
means increased. But the _ conse- 

uences of her removal to others, is more 
obvious. It led the way to the forma- 
tion of schools, and to the stated preach- 
ing of the gospel, at Creek-Path, the 
place of her father’s residence, and to 
the hopeful conversion of nearly all her 
family; thus illustrating the maxim, 
that our greatest blessings may spring 
from our severest afflictions. 

“ Her return was scarcely expected 
by the missionaries, when, on the 23d 
of May, 1819, her father brought her 
again to Brainerd, and committed her 
to their care until her education should 
be completed, intending to remove im- 
mediately, with the remainder of his 
family, beyond the Mississippi. This 
purpose, as has been previously intima- 
ted, was not executed. Mr. Browndid 
not proceed to the Arkansas country 
until more than four years after this 
time, and not till the beloved daughter, 
for whose society he was so desi- 
rous, had been laid in the dust. The 
causes of this delay are unknown to the 
author of this memoir. 

“ Catharine ascribed this change in 
the intentions of her parents respecting 
her, wholly to the special providence of 
Him who heareth prayer. The appoint- 
ed time for their departure drew near. 
She was convinced that it was not best 
forher to go. Her continual interces- 
sions were, that her parents might be 
induced to leave her behind: and her 
prayers were answered. After one of 


her seasons of private devotion, she re- 
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turned to her family with a delightfully 
confident hope that God had listened to 
her requests ; and, as she entered the 
room where her parents were sitting, 
she found they had been consulting on 
the expediency of sending her back to 
Brainerd; and had actually resolved 
upon her return. This was just half a 
year from the period of her removal 
from that consecrated place.” 
pp- 51, 52. 


In the spring of 1820, Mr. But- 
rick’s school at Creek-Path had so 
increased that there was no more 
room for applicants. 


‘“‘ The people therefore desired anoth- 
er school. They said, if a female would 
come and instruct their daughters, they 
would build a school-house for her. At 
the same time, it was evident that a 
spirit of deep seriousness and anxious 
inquiry was beginning to prevail among 
them. 

“These facts being known at Brain- 
erd, the missionaries thought it their 
duty to advise Catharine to go and 
take charge of the contemplated school. 
In this advice she acquiesced, though 
not without a painful diffidence of her 
qualifications for such a service. When 
it was known at Creek-Path, that she 
was to take charge of the school, the 
most enthusiastic joy was occasioned 
among the people. They seemed to 
feel that the preparations could not be 
made too soon. Not less than fifty 
Cherokee men, besides negroes and 
boys, assembled immediately to build a 
house,which in two days was nearly com- 
pleted, according to their stipulation.” 

pp- 68, 69. 


‘“We enter now, says our au- 
thor, upon the last three, and the 
most interesting years of Catharine’s 
life, in which we shall behold her 
in new circumstances, her char- 
acter more fully developed, and 
her graces shining with greater 
lustre.” Every thing being in 
readiness, her father came for 
her, and ‘fon the last of May 
1820, a little less than two years 
and eleven months from her first 
entering the school an untaught hea- 
then girl, Catharine bade an affec- 
tionate adieu to Brainerd, to take 
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charge of the school for females 
mear her paternal home.’ The 
journey was fatiguing, and unfa- 
vourable to her health, as will be 
seen in the course of the following 
extracts from her diary. 


“© Bramerd, May 30, 1820. To-mor- 
row morning I shall leave this school, 
perhaps never to return. It is truly 
painful to part with my dear Christian 
friends, those with whom I have spent 
many happy hours in the house of wor- 
ship. I must bid them farewell. This 
is the place where I first became ac- 
quainted with the dear Saviour. He 
now Calls me to work in his vineyard, 
and shall I, for the sake of my Chris- 
tian friends and my own pleasures, re- 
fuse to go, while many of my poor red 
brothers and sisters are perishing for 
Jack of knowledge? Ono. I will not 
refuse to go. I will go wherever the 
Saviour calls me. I know he will be 
on my right hand, to grant me all the 
blessings that I shall need, and he will 
direct me how to instruct the dear chil- 
dren who shall be committed to my 
care. 

“31. This morning I set out from 
Brainerd, with my dear father. Trav- 
elled about twenty miles. Thought 
much of my beloved Christian friends. 
Whether I shall ever see them again 
isuncertain. The Lord only knows. 

“June 2. Have been very sick to- 
day; but, blessed be God, am now a 
little better. Hope I shall be able to 
travel to-morrow. The Lord is very 
kind and merciful to all those who put 
their trust in him. Last night I slept 
on the floor without any bed. Felt 
quite happy in my situation. Though 
very sick in body, yet I trust my heart 
was well. 

“5, Have arrived at my father’s, 
but am yet very unwell. Have a bad 
cold. Am sometimes afraid I shall not 
be able to teach school at Creek-Path. 
We slept two nights on the ground with 
our wet blankets, before we reached 
our home. 

“20. Blessed be God, who has 
again restored me tohealth. It is two 
weeks to-day since I commenced teach- 
ing a girls’ school. O how much I 
need wisdom from God! Iam achild. 
Ican do nothing. But in God will I 
trust, for I know there is none else to 
whom I can look for help. 

pp. 78-80. 
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“Catharine commenced her schoo} 
with about twenty scholars, and the 
number soon increased. Not only the 
daughters, but the mothers also, mani- 
fested a strong desire to receive jn- 
struction. Several of her pupils, in 
consequence of previous tuition, could 
read in the New Testament, when the 
came under her care. These it was 
her delight to lead to a more perfect 
acquaintance with that sacred volume, 
But most of the children began with 
the rudiments of learning. This school 
she continued three quarters of a year, 
much to the satisfaction of her schol- 
ars, their parents, and the missionaries, 
She finally relinquished it only because 
the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Potter gaye 
her an opportunity to surrender her 
charge into other hands, and at the 
same time opened the way for her pros- 
ecuting higher studies, with a view to 
greater usefulness to her people. 

The spirit of serious inquiry at Creek- 
Path, to which there was an allusion at 
the close of the last chapter, increased 
after the arrival of Catharine, espe- 
cially among her own kindred. Doubt- 
less she was not backward, with the 
meekness of humility and with the ear- 
nestness of affection, to warn and ex- 
hort. And she had the joy of behold- 
ing her father, mother, a brother, and 
two or three sisters, unitedly seeking 
the pardon of their sins, and that peace 
which the world giveth not. After a 
suitable trial, and due instruction, all 
these her relatives, with others of their 
countrymen, publicly professed faith in 
Christ, and were united to his visible 
church.” pp. 80, 81. 


The school of Catharine being 
but about two miles distant from 
her parents, it was a matter of great 
satisfaction to her that she could 
be often with them. Frequent tes- 
timony respecting her affectionate 
attention to them is given : the fol- 
lowing from Mrs. Potter, exhibits 
her in an interesting light, not only 
as a daughter, but also as a Chris- 
tian. 


“ In the spring of 1821, while making 
the necessary preparations for a settle- 
ment at Creek-Path, Mr. Potter and 
myself, for two months, made Mr. 
Brown’s house our home. Here we 
had an opportunity of noticing Catha- 
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rine’s daily deportment, as a member 
of the domestic circle. 

“For sweetness of temper, meek- 
ness, gentleness, and forbearance, I 
never saw one who surpassed her. To 
her parents she was uncommonly duti- 
ful and affectionate. Nothing which 
could contribute to their happiness was 
considered a burden; and her plans 
were readily yielded to theirs, however 
great the sacrifice to her feelings. 
The spiritual interests of the family lay 
near her heart, and she sometimes 
spent whole evenings in conversation 
with them on religious subjects. 

“ Before our arrival, she had estab- 
lished a weekly prayer-meeting with 
the female members of the family, 
which was also improved as an oppor- 
tunity for reading the word of God, and 
conversing upon its important truths. 
Such was her extreme modesty, that 
she did not make this known to me, un- 
til more than a week after my arrival ; 
and the usual period had passed without 
a meeting. She at length overcame 
her diffidence, and informed me what 
their practice had been, in a manner 
expressive of the most unfeigned hu- 
mility. ‘These meetings were continu- 
ed while we remained in the family, 
and I believe they were highly useful. 
A monthly prayer-meeting among the 
sisters of the church was soon after es- 
tablished, in which Catharine took a 
lively interest; nor did she ever refuse, 
when requested, to take an active part 
in the devotional exercises. 

“Soon after we removed to our sta- 
tion, Catharine became a member of 
our family, and of the school. All her 
energies were now bent towards the 
improvement of her mind, with a view 
to future usefulness among her people. 
Both in school, and in the family, her 
deportment was such as greatly endear- 
ed her to our hearts, and she was most 
tenderly loved by all the children.” 

pp. 84, 85. 


We are compelled to pass over 
her interesting diary and letters ; 
and even had we room for their in- 
sertion, we should be unwilling that 
ourreaders should be satisfied short 
ofa perusal of the book itself. We 


hasten therefore to the closing 
scene, 


“ In September 1822, at the earnest 
request of her parents, she left the fam- 
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ily of Mr. Potter to reside with them. 
Being engaged, at that time, in some 
favourite studies, it was a great trial to 
leave the school. But so tender was 
her regard for her aged parents, that 
she made not the least objection.” 

p- 104. 


* * * * * * 


*‘It was soon after her removal to 
her paternal home, that the disease the 
seeds of which had, probably for seve- 
ral years, been germinating in her 
constitution, began to assume an aspect 
which excited some alarm. 

‘“¢ In consequence of this, she took a 
journey to Brainerd, in February 1823, 
with the view of consulting Dr. Butler, 
a medical gentleman residing at that 
station. She hoped, also, to derive 
benefit from the journey. These hopes 
were disappointed. A cold, tempestu- 
ous storm arose, soon after she left 
home, to the whole of which she was 
unavoidably exposed; and the slight 
cough, to which she had, for some time, 
been subject, was very much increased. 
She spent three weeks at Brainerd, and 
then returned to Creek-Path, intending~ 
to obtain permission from her parents 
to place herself again under the care 
of Dr. Butler. But her increased ill- 
ness rendered her unable to encounter 
the fatigues of another journey.” 

pp. 105, 106. 


One cause probably of her pres- 
ent weakness, was a journey which 
she took the preceding autumn with 
her brother, who hoped to benefit 
his health by a visit to the ‘Sulphur 
Springs’ in Alabama. An extract 


from her diary will show in what 


manner she was exposed during this 


journey. 


“* ¢Sept. 21. About noon we came 
to a spring, which is said to possess the 
same qualities with those we intended 
to visit, and we concluded to make it 
the place of our abode for a few days. 
We therefore pitched our tent a few 
yards from the water, and at night 
spread our blankets on the ground, and 
slept very well. 

“©<¢ 22, Feel very uneasy respecting 
my brother, he is so unwell. May 
the Lord be with us in this lonely 
place. 


*“¢23. Brother John drinks the 


water, and bathes in it, but has yet 
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received no benefit. I do not feel so 
well as I did before I came here, and 
almost wish to return immediately. 
Perhaps it is lying on the ground, that 
makes me feel sick. But if brother 
John had a comfortable place to sleep, 
I should not care for myself. The Lord 
knows what is best for us.” 
pp. 94, 95. 


Such are the ‘* soft accommoda- 
tions” to which a daughter of the 
wilderness is accustomed from her 
childhood.—But we proceed with 
the account of her last sickness. 


«“ After she returned from Brainerd, 
she seems generally to have considered 
her removal from the world as not very 
distant, and to have spent much time 
in reflecting on death and its conse- 
quences. These subjects she not un- 
frequently made the topics of conver- 
sation. One instance of this kind is 
described by Mrs. Potter. 

“ Entering her room, one evening, 
at an early hour, I found she had retired 
with unusual debility. She request- 
ed me to read, from some medical au- 
thor, the symptoms of consumption. | 
complied ; and, after comparing them 
with her own, she expressed a belief, 
that she had that disease. I inquired 
what were her feelings in view of this 
conclusion. She replied, with tears, 
«I am not prepared todie.’ You have 
a hope, I said, of happiness beyond the 
grave? ‘Yes, I have a hope resting 
on the promises of the Saviour ; but I 
have been unfaithful ! 

“We were both too much affected 
to say more, and remained for some 
time silent. At length Catharine sweet- 
fy raised her voice and said, ‘ Sister 
Potter, how beautiful is this hymn !’ 
and then she repeated, 


* Why should we start and fear to die ! 
What timorous worms we mortals are ! 
Death is the gate of endless joy, 
And yet we dread to enter there. 


‘ The pains. and groans, and dying strife, 
Fright our approaching souls away ; 
Still we shrink back again to life, 
Fond of our prison and our clay 


‘Oh, if my Lord would come and meet, 

My soul should stretch her wings in haste ; 
F ly fearless through death’s iron gate, 

Nor feel the terrors as she pass’d. 


‘ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are, 
¥V hile on his breast 1 lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.’ 
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‘¢ | inquired if she could adopt this 
as the language of her heart, and she 
answered, with great meekness, that 
she hoped she could. 

“It does not appear, that, after this, 
her mind was again seriously disturbed 
by apprehensions respecting her own 
future well-being. 

‘¢ But when she saw her aged parents 
in an infirm state of health, and need- 
ing all the attentions of an affectionate 
daughter, and when, moreover, she re- 
flected how many of her dear people 
remained ignorant of the only Saviour 
of sinners, she clung to life, and her 
earnest prayer was, that she might re- 
cover. We are informed, that her 
trials from these sources were, at one 
time, very severe. 

“She said to a _ beloved friend, 
‘* | know, that it is my duty to submit 
entirely to the will of God. He can 
carry on his work without me. He 
can take care of my parents. Yet I 
am anxious to recover. I wish to la- 
bour more for my people.” 

pp. 127—129. 


‘* As she approached nearer to eter- 
nity, her faith evidently grew stronger, 
and she became more and more able 
cheerfully to resign, not only herself, 
but her parents, her friends, her peo- 
ple, her all, to the disposal of her Lord.” 


On the 15th of May, she was re- 
duced very low by a hemorrhage 
from the lungs, and for a few days 
was viewed as being on the borders 


of the grave. Remedies however 
were administered, from which she 
received some benefit. A request 
was sent to her friend Dr. Camp- 
bell, to visit her as soon as possible. 
He arrived on the 21st, and found 
her too weak to raise herself with- 
out assistance. He gave it as his 
opinion, that she could live but a 
few days, unless she were removed 
to his residence at Limestone, !t 
being impossible for him to attend 
on her at so great a distance. 


‘ Catharine was now unable to en- 
dure the motion of a carriage, even for 
a short distance. It would be necessary}; 
therefore, in proceeding to Limestone: 
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to carry her on a litter to the Tennes- 
see river, which was six miles distant ; 
then to take her in a boat down the 
river, forty miles, to a village named 
Trienna ; and from thence, on a litter 
again, about five miles, to Dr. Camp- 
bell’s.” : 
. * . 7 * ” 


«¢ Monday, the 26th May, was the 
time appointed for commencing the 
journey. 

«¢¢ Numbers,’ says Mrs. Potter, ‘ as- 
sembled to take, as they feared, and as 
it proved, a last look of their beloved 
friend. After a prayer, in which she 
was commended to the divine protec- 
tion, the canoe was announced to be in 
readiness, and we followed the litter, 
borne by her affectionate people, to the 
river. Oldand young were bathed in 
tears, and some were obliged to use 
their influence to prevent a general 
and loud lamentation. Catharine alone 
was calm, while she bade farewell to 
those she tenderly loved.” 

pp- 137, 138. 


Under the skilful care of Dr. 
Campbell, she began to amend, and 
some hope was entertained of her 
partial recovery. She herself man- 
ifested no anxiety to live, but was 
willing the event should be as God 
saw best. Her friend Mrs. Potter, 
who visited her in this last scene of 
her affliction, describes her appear- 
ance thus : 


‘ While at Dr. Campbell’s, I wrote 
a letter to her brother David, inform- 
ing him of her illness.) When about to 
close the letter, I went to her bed-side 
and said, ‘Catharine, what shall I say 
to your brother for you ?” 

“After a short pause, she replied, 
‘If you will write, I will dictate a short 
letter.’ 

**Then raising herself in the bed, 
and wiping away a tear that was fall- 
ing from her eye, she, with a sweet 
smile, began to relate what God had 
done for her soul while upon that sick 
bed. 

“ To my partial eye, she was, at 
that moment, an interesting spectacle, 
and I have often wished, shat her por- 
trait could then have been taken. Her 
countenance was softened, with the 
affectionate remembrance of an en- 
deared brother; her cheek was a little 
flushed with the exertion of speaking, 
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her eye beamed with spiritual joy, ana 
a heavenly smile animated the whole 
scene. I shall never forget it, nor the 
words she then whispered in my ear. 

‘“‘ The reader will naturally desire to 
see the letter, which was dictated and 
penned under circumstances so interest- 
ing. It was written in exact accer- 
dance with her dictation, and was as 
follows. 


“ Limestone, June 13, 1823. 
** My Dear Brother, 

“* Mrs. Porrer has told you the par- 
ticulars of my illness. 1 will only tell 
you what I have experienced on my 
sick-bed. 

*‘ ] have found, that it is good for me 
to be afflicted. The Saviour is very 
precious to me. I often enjoy his pre- 
sence, and I long to be where I can en- 
joy it without sin. 1 have indeed been 
brought very low, and did not expect 
to live until this time. But Ihave had 
joy, such as I never experienced before. 
I longed to be gone ; was ready to die 
at any moment. 

‘*¢ ] love you very much, and it would 
be a great happiness to me to see you 
again in this world. Yet I don’t know 
that I shall. God only knows. We 
must submit to his will. We know, 
that if we never meet again in this 
world, the Lord has prepared a place 
in his heavenly kingdom, where | trust 
we shall meet, never to part. We 
ought to be thankful for what he has 
done for us. If he had not sent us the 
gospel, we should have died without 
any knowledge of the Saviour. 

‘* You must not be grieved, when 
you hear of my illness. You must re- 
member, that this world is not our 
home, that we must all die soon. 

‘“‘J am here under the care of Dr. 
Campbell, and his very kind family. 
My mother and sister Susan are with 
me. Since I came here, I have been 
a great deal better, and the doctor 
sometimes gives encouragement of my 
getting well. But we cannot tell. I 
am willing to submit myself to the will 
of God. Iam willing to die, or live, as 
he sees best. 

‘1 know I am his. He has bought me 
with his blood, and I do not wish to have 
any will but his. He is good, and can 
do nothing wrong. I trust, if he spares 
my life, he will enable me to be faith- 
ful to his cause. I have no desire to 
live in this world, but to be engaged 
in his service. 
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*¢ It was my intention to instruct the 
people more than I had done, when I 
returned from Brainerd ; but when I 
got home, I was not able to do it. 

“It was a great trial to me not to 
be able to visit our neighbours, and in- 
struct them. But I feel that it is all 
right. Itis my prayer that you may 
be useful, and I hope the Lord will 
make you useful to our poor people. 

*¢ From your affectionate sister, 

“¢ CATHARINE.” 


‘Fhe hope of her recovery was 
of short duration. 


* Though every attention, which an 
anwearied kindness could bestow, was 
given her, and prayer was offered con- 
tinually on her behalf, her Lord and 
Master was pleased to hasten her de- 
parture. She had entered the last six 
weeks of her life, and thenceforward 
her descent towards the grave was 
regular and unremitted. 

“Dr. Campbell now thought it his 
duty to inform her parents and herself, 
that his hopes, even of her partial re- 
covery, were gone. 

“Upon communicating this intelli- 
gence to her father, who a little before 
had come to Limestone, the good old 
man, after a solemn silence of several 
minutes, observed, ** The Lord has been 
good to give me such a child, and he 
has a right to take her when he thinks 
best. But though it is my duty to 
give her up, it is hard to part with 
her.” 

‘Catharine received the notice with- 
out manifesting the least alarm, only 
requesting the doctor to inform her, 
how long she might probably live. 

‘On the morning of July 17th, she 


was supposed to have commenced her, the argument contained in my dis- 


last agonies, and Dr. Campbell was im- 
mediately called to her bed-side. 

“] found,’ says he, ‘some appear- 
ance of anxiety on her countenance, 
which was the result of new sensations 
of bodily distress, and not of any agita- 
tion of mind. As soon as she could 
speak, (for she was sometimes speech- 
less,) extending her hand to me, she 
ealmly observed, ‘ l am gone.’ 

“Some hours after this, when her 
distress returned, and her respiration 
became very difficult and painful, she 
said, in reference to her sufferings, 
‘What shall I do?’ I inquired, if, in 
this trying hour, she could not confi- 
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dently rely on her Saviour? She an. 


swered, ‘ Yes.’ 

“Through the day her mind was 
perfectly tranquil, and though severa} 
times, when her mother and friends 
were weeping about her, the tears 
would start into her eyes, she would 
quickly suppress them. She seemed to 
spend most of the time in prayer. 

“The night was one of Considerable 
distress, owing to her difficulty of 
breathing. In the morning she looked 
toward the window, and asked me if jt 
was not day. I replied, that it was, 
She then turned her eyes towards 
heaven, and an indescribable placid- 
ness spread over her countenance. 

‘‘ Perhaps she thought, that the next 
morning she should behold, would be 
the morning of the resurrection. 

“As death advanced, and the pow- 
ers of nature gave way, she frequently 
offered her hand to the friends around 
her bed. Her mother and sister weep- 
ing over her, she looked steadily at the 
former, for a short time, filial love 
beaming from her eyes; and then—she 
closed them in the sleep of death. 

‘‘ She expired without a groan, ora 
struggle. Even those around the bed 
scarcely knew, that the last breath 
had left her, until I informed them she 
was gone. 

“Thus fell asleep this lovely saint, 
in the arms of her Saviour, a little past 
6 o’clock, on the morning of July 18th, 
1823.” 


Reply to the Christian Examiner. 
Continued 
To the Editor of the Christian Examiner. 
SIR, 
In confirmation of the charge that 


course, has been evaded and mis- 
represented by the reviewer, I beg 
leave to call your attention once 
more to this subject. 

‘The second evasion respects my 
argument from the identity of the 
effects produced by the gospel, and 
by the evangelical system. The 
argument stands thus : In the moral 
world, moral causes operating 12 
the same circumstances will pro- 
duce the same effects. The heart 
of man is the moral world, and 
whether in a civilized or in an 
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uncivilized state, is the same now 
as it was ina civilized or uncivilized 
state eighteen hundred years ago. 
The gospel also, the greatest moral 
cause which ever operated in the 
world, is the same now as in the 
apostolic age. If then there bea 
system of doctrines at the present 
day, whose effects universally are 
the same with those produced by 
the faith delivered to the saints, 
that system ig the faith delivered to 
the saints. Identity of moral ef- 
fect proves identity of moral cause. 

To this argument the reviewer 
replies by an AssERTION, that the 
maxim, that moral causes will pro- 
duce the same effects in the same 
circumstances, is a very questiona- 
ble maxim : and next, by represent- 
ing me as having said that the heart 
of a civilized and an uncivilized 
man is In the same circumstances ; 
which he proceeds to disprove by 
showing the great difference be- 
tween Europeans, Owhyheans, and 
Hottentots, and between bigoted 
Jews and high-minded Americans. 
And thus my entire superstructure 
of goodly arguments, rising on this 
supposed identity, touched by the 
reviewer’s wand of truth, tumbles 
into ruin. But have I said that the 
heart of a civilized and an uncivil- 
ized man are precisely in the same 
circumstances ? Nowhere. ‘The 
sentence is, ‘* The gospel is the 
same now as in the apostolic age, 
and the heart of man, civilized or 
uncivilized, is also the same. The 
same as what? The same as in the 
apostolic age. This is the only fill- 
ing up of which this elliptical sen- 
tence, or the tenor of my argument, 
admits. I was attempting to show 
that the heart of man is in the same 
condition now as in the apostolic 
age ; and it would have been irre- 
levant and absurd to say, that the 
heart of a civilized and of an unci- 
vilized man are in the same cir- 
cumstances. My position is, that in 


Whatever condition of civilization 
or barbarism the gospel found the 
heart of man in the apostolic age, 
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it finds itin the same diversity of 


condition now, and must produce 
now on the the mass of human mind, 
however diversified by circumstan- 
ces, the same effects which it pro- 
duced on the same diversified mass 
eighteen hundred years ago. 

The natural sun does not pro- 
duce the same effects exactly upon 
the mountain top and the valley, or 
upon the forest and the cultivated 
field. But it produces the same 
effects from age to age upon the 
mountain and upon the valley, and 
upon the forest and the cultivated 
field; and it produces the same 
general effect from age to age upon 
a country including all these vari- 
eties. 
righteousness produces now all the 
specific difference occasioned by 


diversity of cordition eighteen hun- 


dred years ago, and produces uni- 
versally all the great effects which 
resulted from his action upon the 
diversified mass of human mind. 
This is my meaning; this is the 
import of my language—the bear- 


ing of my argument, the whole of 


which the reviewer has answered 
only by perverting it. 

It is now time to remind the re- 
viewer that his position, that ex- 
ternal circumstances control and 
modify the effects of the gospel, is 
proved only by bis own aSsERTION ; 
and is not true, to the extent which 
he supposes, and which his argu- 
ment requires. I have stated a 
great variety of effects which the 
gospel produced, and which the 
evangelical system produces, and 
which the liberal system does not 
produce. He does not deny the facts; 


but accounts for them upon the sup- 


position that the condition in which 


the gospel acts on the human heart 
now, is different from what it was 


in the apostolic age. According to 
the reviewer, then, external cir- 


cumstances are more powerful than 
have the 
effect of robbing the gospel of all 
its primitive energies, and of be- 
stowing the spoil upon a system of 


the gospel itself. They 


In like manner the sun of 
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false doctrine. The liberal system, 
which according to the reviewer is 
the gospel, is condemned, with a 
cold heart and paralytic arm, to 
stand by and witness its own prim- 
itive victories achieved, and its own 
primitive blessings scattered, by a 
heart of deception and a right hand 
of falsehood. It is not enough to 
answer my argument, to asserT that 
circumstances are changed. It must 
be proved that they are changed so 
much, or can be so much changed, 
as to strip the gospel of its primitive 
moral tendencies, and to clothe a 
system of false doctrine with the 
remarkable power of producing all 
the great prominent effects, which 
in the primitive age the gospel 
produced. [ must remind the re- 
viewer once more, that he has as- 
sumed the fact, that the gospel may 
be controlled by circumstances as 
extensively as he supposes, not 
Only without evidence, but in op- 
position to matters of fact of unde- 
jable notoriety. What is there 
1 the relative condition of civilized 
nad uncivilized men, or in all that 
wide variety of circumstance which 
charaeterizes high and low, rich 
and poor, or civilized communities, 
which shonld cause error to pro- 
duce the effects of truth? Are not 
the great laws of human nature the 
same ; and are not the _ hearts 
of all men affected in the same 


manner substantially, by a sense of 


obligation, and guilt, and danger, 
and merciful deliverance P Are not 
the rules of duty the same, the ob- 
“jects of affection the same, and the 
motives the same, which the gos- 
pel presents to all men of every 
condition ; and are not the great 
outlines of Christian character the 
same ; the holiness, the repent- 
ance, the faith, and the hope of peace 
and joy, the meekness and humility 
and brotherly love ? The gospel 
is a moral cause that touches all the 
great springs of moral action, which 
are common to man in every possible 
condition. External circumstances 
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may modify the strength and the 
modes of expressing evangelical af. 
fections, but the principles in which 
all hearts are alike, must cease, be. 
fore the gospel can bestripped of its 
primitive effects by any possible 
combination of external circumstan- 
ces. 

In confirmation of this reasoning 
from the nature of mind, we appeal 
to facts. The gospel did produce, 
upon every variety of character, and 
in every variety of condition, sub- 
stantially the same effects ; and the 
same also which the evangelical 
system now produces, in the same 
variety of external condition. It 
produced the same conviction of 
sin and sense of danger, and prompt- 
ed the same inquiries, and gave the 
same answers, and produced the 
same change in the affections of the 
heart, and conduct of life. On the day 
of Pentecost, while Peter preached, 
Parthians and Medes, Cretes and 
Arabians, Egyptians and Cyrenians, 
Romans, Jews, and proselytes, were 
pricked in the heart, and_ said, 
‘men and brethren, what shall we 
dor’ and three thousand of this 
mixed multitude, in such different 
circumstances, received the word 
gladly, and were baptized and added 
to the church, and continued stead- 
fast in the apostles’ doctrine. And 
wherever the gospel was preached 
after this, it brougut some of every 
condition to bow the knee to Christ, 
producing everywhere the same 
glorious change. At Rome, and inthe 
palace, and among barbarians, the 
Christian character was the same. 
And to this day, the facts are so, 
under evangelical preaching. Our 
ecclesiastical societies include the 
rich and the poor, the learned and 
the ignorant ; but during a revival 
of religion, some of every condition 
become Christians. They afford 
credible evidence of a change of 
heart, a change in their views and 
affections, and of such a change as 
took place under the gospel as 
preached by the apostles; and 
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whenever evangelical missionaries 
preach the same truths among the 
heathen, the same effects follow. 
Evasion 3. This respects my ar- 
nment derived from the sameness 
of the objections brought against the 
doctrine of the Bible in former ages, 
and those which are urged now 
against the evangelical system. I 
showed that the same objections 
were urged against the decrees of 
God, original sin, entire depravity, 
moral inability, regeneration, justi- 
fication by faith, and the sovereignty 
of God in having mercy on whom 
he will, as taught by prophets, and 
by Christ and his apostles, as are 
urged in modern days against these 
doctrines, as explained and taught 
by evangelical men. From which 
I infer, that evangelical men preach 
the gospel as Christ and his apostles 
did. These objections, made alike 
tothe doctrines of the gospel and 
the evangelical system, the review- 
er does not do me the favour to 
name or state. But he perverts 
the argument, by saying that it is 
‘‘something new under the sun, to 
think of proving a system by the 
number and weight of objections to 
which it is liable.”? But did the re- 
viewer really understand me to urge 
the number and eight of objections 
which are brought against the evan- 
gelical system as evidence of its 
truth 2? Could he not, and did he 
not, perceive that my argument is, 
‘the evangelical system is the gos- 
pel—not because so many objec- 
tions are urged against it—but, be- 
cause, on all the leading doctrines, it 
produces the same objections which 
the gospel produces.’ If he could 
not see this, he requires our pity, 
instead of forgiveness, and if he did 
see the bearings of my argument, I 
leave it for him to find a name for 
thedeed. He attempts, however, 
to set aside the argument in its true 
import—something of an indication 
that he understood it—not by deny- 
ing the premises, but by an ASSER- 
TION, that the objections made to the 
preaching of the apostles “ arose 
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from some misapprehension of their 
meaning, or some prejudice of the 
age or people ; but that now their 
language is understood, these preju- 
dices have passed away. ‘To say 
that the orthodox system continues 
liable to the same objections, does 
not prove it to be the same system 
with that which the apostles taught, 
buta different one.” 

I would here inquire of the re- 
viewer, how it has come to pass, that 
the language of the apostles on doc- 
trinal subjects, should be understood 
now, better than it was by their 
countrymen, to whom they spake in 
their own tongue, and ‘in the local 
and peculiar sense,’ i. e. the most 
common and popular sense. Has 
the language of the apostles become 
more and more intelligible by age, 
amid all the changes of customs and 
manners, and modes of thinking 
through which it has come down to 
us? These were causes just now, 
which shed disastrous twilight on 
the sacred page, and rendered that 
only the obvious import of the 
apostles’ language which was pres- 
ent to their minds, and was commu - 
nicated to the minds of their hearers, 
to whom they spake in their own 
tongue, and in the local and popular 
sense. But now it seems that Jews 
and Greeks, learned and unlearned, 
misunderstood the apostles, and 
made irrelevant objections, but 
that modern critics, impeded by no 
such local difficulties, have with 
great ease discerned and set forth 
the true import. Undoubtedly the 
reviewer has a right to one side of 
this question, and I have no objec- 
tion that he should take his choice ; 
but by what authority, as exigencies 
press, he takes possession alternate- 
ly of both sides, | do not perceive, 
and must remonstrate against the 
liberty which he seems disposed to 
take in this respect. But did the 
Jews misunderstand the preaching 
of the apostles? If they did, they 
misunderstood the preaching of 
Christ; for he and his apostles 


preached the same doctrine. If 
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they did, a majority of the nation 
misunderstood ; and as ** Unitarian- 
ism has never prevailed in any 
country,’ a majority of mankind in 
all ages, who have read the gospels 
and epistles, have misunderstood 
them. But is it credible that Jesus 
Christ and his apostles, speaking to 
their countrymen in the local and 
popular use of terms, should be mis- 
understood by a majority of their 
hearers, and by a majority in every 
age who have read the New Testa- 
ment? Did uninspired men ever 
attempt with such ill success to 
make themselves understood, as 
must have attended the efforts of 
Jesus Christ and his apostles, to 
teach mankind? I have another 
question toask. Ifthe Jews, anda 
majority of mankind have misunder- 
stood the doctrine of Christ and his 
apostles, how is it to be accounted 
for, that in all ages they should have 
misunderstood them so much alike, 
as to produce the same objections ? 
The reviewer has decided that ‘the 
gospel, seen under different lights 
and in different connexions, must 
encounter other prejudices, raise 
other difficulties, and start other ob- 
jections.’— Of course, if evangelical 
men misunderstand the gospel now, 
they misunderstand it differently 
from what the Jews did, and must 
be supposed to create, by their 
preaching, different objections. In- 
stead of this, the gospel, as misunder- 
stood by the Jews and by evangelical 
men, now produces extensively the 
same objections. But do the same ob- 
jections lie against different systems 
of theology? Do the Calvinistic 
and the Arminian systems produce 
the same objections ? Would two at- 
torneys, replying to an argument 
which each misunderstood in a dif- 
ferent manner, reply to it as if they 
understood it exactly alike? Only 
admit that the primitive objections 
to the gospel, and modern objec- 
tions to the evangelical system, are 
the same, and the conclusion is 
forced upon us, that the gospel and 


a 
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the evangelical system are the 
same. 

But the Jews did not misunder-. 
stand Christ. He himse!f declares 
that they understood him, and that 
this was the cause of their opposi- 
tion to him. ‘Ye have seen and 
hated both me and my Father, 
‘They hated me without acause.’ ‘| 
am come inmy Father’s name, and 
ye receive me not; if another shall 
come in his own name, him ye will 
receive.’ ‘If I had not come and 
spoken to them, they had not had 
sin; but now they have no cloak 
for their sin.’ He represents also 
the opposition of the Jews, as pro- 
duced by a criminal state of heart, 
common to man, and which would 
perpetuate, to other ages, opposition 
to the gospel. ‘If the world hate 
you, ye know that it hated me be- 
fore it hated you. If ye were of 
the world, the world would love its 
own ; but because ye are not of the 
world, but | have chosen you out of 
the world, therefore the world 
hateth you.’ We come then tothe 
same conclusion as before. The 
gospel as preached by Christ and 
his apostles produced a great varie- 
ty of objections. The evangelical 
system as preached in these days, 
produces the same _ objections. 
Therefore the evangelical system 
and the gospel are the same. 

Evasion 4. This respects the 
argument derived from the classes 
of men who embraced and rejected 
the gospel, and who now embrace 
and reject the evangelical system. 
In its logical form it stands thus : 
There was something in the gospel 
which made it relatively unaccept- 
able to the rich and learned and 
voluptuous part of the community, 
and relatively more acceptable to 
the common people. But the doc- 
trines of the gospel, and the circum- 
stances of rich men and the com- 
mon people, are substantially the 
same as in the days of the apostles. 
That system of doctrine, therefore, 
which is regarded by the higher 
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classes of society, and by the com- 
mon people now, as the gospel was 
regarded in the primitive age, Is the 
gospel. But the evangelical sys- 
tem is treated by the learned and 
the unlearned, and the rich and the 
poor, as the gospel was treated in 
the apostolic age; therefore, the 
evangelical system is the gospel. 
This argument the reviewer 
evades and misrepresents, by say- 
ing that it admits the fact, that the 
gospel will be ‘* more likely to be 
embraced by men, the more igno- 
rant they are on other subjects, and 
therefore the more liable to be de- 
ceived on this.”” But my argument 
contains no such admission. It rests 
on facts solely, and not on any as- 
sumed or implied principle ; on 
facts notorious and undeniable : 
viz. that the same classes of men 
rejected, and the same classes 
gladly received the gospel who do 
now reject or receive gladly the 
evangelical system,—implying that 
the gospel and the evangelical sys- 
tem are the same, from the identity 
of their effects, on the same classes 
of men. But if the principle had been 
assumed, that the common people 
are in a more favourable condition 
to judge of moral truth, than men of 
literary eminence, and of wealth 
and high station, it would not follow 
that the more ignorant men are, the 
more likely are they to see and em- 
brace the truth; any more than it 
would follow, that because the medi- 
um between poverty and riches is 
a happier condition than great 
wealth, therefore the poorer a 
man is, the happier he is. But if 
we had asserted that the common 
people were more likely to under- 
stand moral truth, than some men of 
great wealth, and powerful intel- 
lect, and great learning, we should 
have said nothing which would be 
sneered at, without sneering at the 
Bible. “For the preaching of the 
cross is to them that perish, foolish- 
ness; for it is written, I will de- 
‘troy the wisdom of the wise, and 


will bring to nothing the understand- 
ing of the prudent. Where is the 
wise? Whereis the scribe? Where 
is the disputer of this world? Hath 
not God made foolish the wis- 
dom of this world? For after that 
in the wisdom of God, the world by 
wisdom knew not God, it pleased 
God by the foolishness of preaching 
to save them that believe.” We 
have mournful evidence in the his- 
tory of the heathen world, of the 
renowned exploits of intellect,while 
midnight rested on the world, in 
respect to moral truth. Greece 
and Rome, with their immortality of 
intellect, and genius, and _ taste, 
knew not God, and worshipped 
idols ; and if a man must be con- 
verted, and become a little child, 
before he can enter the kingdom of 
God, an adequate cause would seem 
to be disclosed for the fact, that not 
many mighty, not many noble are 
called. Indeed, the gospel is so 
plain, that the poor and the simple 
may understand it. It is not so plain 
as to be understood without a‘ sin- 
cere, and prayerful attention to it, 
even by the learned. It is not 
capacity, so much as honest and 
prayerful attention, which makes 
the gospel plain ; and this attention, 
if it be bestowed by the common 
people, and withheld by philoso- 
pbers and men of eminence, will 
make the one ignorant, and the 
other mighty in the scriptures. 
And when the books are opened, 
which contain the record of human 
actions, perhaps it will be seen, that 
the pious common people have 
devoted one hundred times more 
honest, prayerful attention, to the 
Bible, than multitudes whose talents 
and learning have gained them fame 
and self-confidence in the present 
life. After all, the true understand- 
ing of the Bible depends much upon 
the moral state of the heart; and 
great minds have great prejudices 
and aversions, and if they are not 
pious, are hindered from embracing 
the truth by moral causes, which 
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bear a fearful proportion to their 
great talents, and extensive acqui- 
sitions. 

But the reviewer denies that the 
aversion of rich men to the gospel, 
in the primitive age, was produced 
by any thing in the gospel, to which 
this class of men are peculiarly op- 
posed, and asserts that it was 
caused by temptations peculiar to 
their station in society at that time, 
and which have since passed away. 
But the scriptures have decided that 
there is something in wealih and 
station, which renders the gospel 
always relatively offensive to per- 
sons of this description: of course 
the exception of the reviewer fails, 
and my argument remains unan- 
swered. 

Agur prays, ‘give me neither 
poverty nor riches, lest | be full 
and deny thee, and say who is the 
Lord ? or lest { be poor and steal, 
and take the name of my God in 
vain, —contrasting and deprecating 
alike the temptations of wealth, 
and of extreme poverty. ‘ Let not 
the rich man glory in his riches.’ 
‘The rich man’s wealth 1s his 
strong city.’ ‘The rich man an- 
swereth roughly.’ ‘ Labour not to 
be rich” ‘The abundance of the 
rich will not suffer him to sleep.’ 
‘How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of 
God!’ Wealth is called the ‘mam- 
mon of unrighteousness,’ so great Is 
its liability to perversion; ‘ Woe 
unto you, ye rich men; for ye have 
received your consolation.’ ‘The 
cares of the world, and the deceitful- 
ness of riches, sprang up and chok- 
ed the word.’ It was a certain rich 
man, that projected to pull down 
and rebuild, the night that his soul 
was required of him. [tis the rich 
who ‘fall into temptations, and 
snares, and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown meo in 
destruction and perdition.’ It is 
the rich man that fadeth away, like 
grass in his ways. It was the rich 
who oppressed and persecuted the 
primitive Christians. It is the rich 


who are directed to weep and how] 
for the misery that shall come upon 
them. It is rich men who Weep 
over Babylon, while heaven and 
the holy prophets and apostles re. 
joice. And it is rich men, and 
mighty men, who cry to the rocks, 
fall on us; and to the mountains, 
cover us from the face of him that 
sitteth on the throne ; for the great 
day of his wrath is come, and who 
shall be able to stand! No such 
language as this is ever held in the 
Bible towards persons in the com- 
mon walks of life. These passages 
show that there is something in 
wealth and its attendants, learning 
and station, which renders the self. 
denial, required in the gospel, pecu- 
liarly difficult at all times to persons 
of this descrption. The language is 
not confined to the time of Christ. 
It begins far back in the Old Testa- 
ment, and comes down to a period 
long subsequent to the primitive 
age. Nor is it difficult to perceive 
and account for these tendencies of 
elevated condition, to impede the 
reception of the gospel. Exalted 
stations increase — self-estimation, 
and render proportionably offensive 
the charge of guilt and danger, In- 
tellectual powers augment self-con- 
fidence and pride, and increase the 
reluctance of the heart,to rely impli- 
citly on the testimony of God, and 
receive his kingdom as a little child. 
Wealth, and its cares and pleasures, 
monopolize time, engross thought, 
Captivate affection. prevent at- 
tendance on the means of grace, 
or wholly prevent, or speedily 
obliterate, their impression. Men 
of wealth, and taste, and eminence, 
are unwilling to be preached to, 
or spoken to, with that earnestness 
and directness of application, which 
constitute the chief means of suc- 
cess, in the conviction and converl- 
sion of sinners. So that through 
their pride, and our fear of man, 
they often do not enjoy the means 
of grace in the same degree in which 
they are enjoyed by the common 
people, Their condition and bust 
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ness in life, bring them also, more 
into contact with the world, and less 
into fellowship with the people of 
God, than is true of any other class 
of society :—exposing them to 
greater temptations, with fewer 
means of preservation. Wealth, al- 
so multiplies the facilities and the 
temptations to a voluptuous life, while 
a bad life increases at once the 
aversion to the gospel and the 
temptation to irreligion and infidel- 
ity. Indeed, if there be on earth a 
class of men to whom the requisi- 
tions of meekness and lowliness of 
mind, and of temperance and strict 
morality, must be pecaliarly offen- 
sive, it must be men of elevated 
minds, in the higher orders of soci- 
ety, and especially the pleasure- 
loving voluptuous. There are then 
in the very circumstance of wealth 
and elevated condition, moral 
causes of peculiar power, and 
permanent, universal operation, to 
render the real gospel of our Lord 
peculiarly unpalatable. And there 
was not, as the reviewer asSERTs, 
any thing which rendered it pe- 
culiarly a matter of interest, and 
policy, and ambition, to men of 
character and wealth among them, to 
oppose the gospel, beside that pe- 
culiarity of character associated 
with their condition, and which con- 
sisted in the peculiar aversion of 
their hearts to the humbling requi- 
sitions ofthe gospel. There was no- 
thing in the gospel dispensation which 
was not a matter of prediction in the 
Old Testament, and attended by ev- 
idence in the New, which nothing 
but the darkness ofa heart obdurate- 
ly wicked conld resist. And it was 
for yielding to such prejudices, that 
they were abandoned of heaven, 
and given up to that blindness which 
has continued to this day. There 
was no odium in embracing the 
gospel, and no policy or ambition 
concerned in rejecting it, which the 
opposition to it emanating from th¢ir 
own hearts, did not first credte. 
The acceptance of the ggspel 
by the higher orders of society 
Vor. VIl.—No. 4. 
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would not have endangered their 
property, or lowered their relative 
standing in society. The new dis- 
pensation was as consistent with 
the possession of wealth and station, 
as the old; and if men of wealth 
and office in the Jewish church had 
embraced the gospel, they could 
have enjoyed, in church and in 
state, the same relative elevation, 
as good men, which they held in 
the Jewish church, in the character 
of unprincipled and wicked men. 


They were not therefore afraid of 


the common people, and of the loss 
of popularity: for the common 
people were disposed to acknowl- 
edge the claims of Christ, and were 
prevented from doing it by the in- 
fluence of men in the higher 
orders of society. And as_ to 
persecution, who would have per- 
secuted, if the rich, and mighty, 
and noble, among the Jews, had 
embraced the gospel? But had 
there been some circumstances pe- 
culiar to the primitive age, which 
gave a temporary increase of power 
to the temptations of wealth, the 
cessation of what was peculiar 
would not annihilate the influence 
of those temptations of wealth 
which were permanent and univer- 
sal. Still there would be, then and 
now, something in the gospel which 
would render it relatively accepta- 
ble to the common people, and rel- 
atively unacceptable to persons in 
the higher orders of society. That 
system of doctrines,therefore, which 
is regarded by men of wealth and 
eminence, and by the common peo. 
ple also, as the gospel was regarded 
by them, is the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Wwaston 5. This respects my 
argument derived from the efficacy 
of the gospel, and of the evangelt- 
cal system, to reclaim those who 
had long been under the dominion of 
vicious habits. My statement is, 

1. That the the evangelical sys- 
tem, like the gospel, reclaims those 
who have been long under the do- 
minion of vicious habits. 
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2. That it reclaims them sudden- 
ly, as the gospel did. 

3. That in many cases, the era 
of reformation is the abandonment 
of the liberal system and the adop- 
tion of the evangelical, and under 
such circumstances as clearly show 
that evangelical doctrines were the 
moral cause of the reformation. 

4. That instances of the reforma- 
tion of vicious persons, are rare 
events under Unitarian preaching, if 
they existat all. 

5. That sach reformations never 
take place suddenly, and at the 
time of abyndoning Orthodox, and 
adopting Unitarian doctrines, and 
evidently as the moral effect of the 
latter system. 

6. | confirm the efficacy of Evan- 
velical preaching, and the inefficacy 
of Unitarian preaching, to reclaim 
the vicious, by the testimony of Dr. 
Chalmers. To this the reviewer 
replies, 

1. That I have assumed that all 
who are not orthodox Christians, 
are liberal Christians. 

2. That when I speak of liberal 
Christians renouncing their vicious 
and profligate habits upon embracing 
orthodoxy, there is an absordi- 
ty in the proposition which refutes 
itself. 

3. That some nominal Chris- 
tians go over to the orthodox party 
and reform their lives, he admits as 
probable: But, 

4. He asserts that the same is 
true of nominal Christians who 
come over to the liberal system, and 
embrace it sincerely, as can be tes- 
tified by a thousand examples. 

In reply, | have only to say that 
I have nowhere assumed that all 
those who are not orthodox Chris- 
tians are liberal Christians, and that 
i have nowhere fallen into the ab- 
surdity of speaking of liberal Chris- 
tians renouncing their vicious hab- 
its upon embracing orthodoxy. My 
argument bas no reference to Chris- 
tians of any kind. I[t begins and 
ends with ** persons long under the 
dominion of vicious habits.”? The 
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reviewer therefore has shifted the 
ground of m7 argument, so as tg 
enable him to seem to reply to jt 
while he passes it untouched. 
Had he used the terms of my argu- 
ment, his reply would have stood 
thus. ‘ When Dr. B. speaks (p. 
20.) of persons long under the do- 
minion of vicious habits, as re. 
nouncing their vicious and profligate 
habits on embracing orthodoxy, 
there 1s an absurdity in the propo- 
sition which refutes itself’? Where ? 
Not ia my proposition, but in one 
which the reviewer has himself im- 
agined, and ascribed to me. Again, 
he ought to have said, * That some 
persons long under the dominion of 
vicious habits, go over to the ortho- 
dox party, and reform their lives 
upon it, is probable. But the same 
is also true of vicious and profligate 
persons who come over to the libe- 
ral system and embrace it sincere- 
ly, as can be testified by a_ thou- 
sand examples.”? This ts what the 
reviewer was required to say, to 
meet my argument, and if it is what 
he meant to say, I would ask him 
why he qualifies the asserted 
fact, of the reformation of prof- 
ligates when they change from 
the orthodox to the liberal sys- 
tem, by saying if they embrace 
it sincerely. My argument stands 
on the unqualified fact, that when 
profligates turn from liberal to or- 
thodox opinions, thev do reform; 
but the reviewer replies, that the 
same is true when profligates turn 
from orthodox to liberal opinions, 
if they embrace them sincerely ;— 
admitting, as I should think, that 
many vicious and profligate men 
turn from orthodox to liberal opin- 
ions, without reformation, and im- 
plying a consciousness that the fact 
is too notorious to be denied. | 
would ask reviewer again, 
whether he does upon his conscience 
believe that profligates who abandon 
orthodoxy and go over to the liveral 
system, are as often reformed by 
the transition, as when prcfligates 
abandon the liberal system and en- 


the 
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brace the orthodox. And once more, 
1 would ask the reviewer to produce 
one well authenticated instance of 
4 profligate person reclaimed, on 
abi enone orthodox and embracing 
liberal opinions, in such ¢Circum- 
stances as Clearly to show that his lib- 
eral opinions were the moral cause 
of his reformation. One well au- 
thenticated fact, illustrating the re- 
forming efficacy of the liberal sys- 
tem, will furnish more evidence 
than one thousand asSERTED re- 
formations ; and it cannot be deem- 
ed a hardship by the reviewer, 
that he be required to substantiate, 
by other testimony than ASSERTION, 
one of a thousand reformations pro- 
duced by the liberal system, every 
one of whick ** may be easily prov- 
ed.” 

Evasion 6. This respects the ar- 
gument concerning the efficacy of 
the gospel and the evangelical sys- 
tem to produce revivals of religion. 
I stated a number of the effects 
which the gospel produced, such as 
sudden fear, and conviction of sin 
followed by sudden joy, and prac- 
tical reformation, and a holy life; 
and showed that evangelical preach- 
ing produces the same effects, and 
that Unitarian preaching does not 
produce these effects. 

To have met this argument fatr- 
ly, the reviewer should have denied 
either the premises or the conclu- 
sion. Instead of this, he wanders 
away from the argument, and talks 
about his suspzcion that Unitarians 
may have carried their opposition 
to revivals to anextreme ; but sub- 
joins that it is not for want of any 
power in Unitarian principles to 
produce revivals, that they so sel- 
dom occur among Unitarians, but 
because they differ from the Ortho- 
dox as to their value and impor- 
tance. But how does the reviewer 
ascertain this unapplied power of 
Unitarian doctrines to produce revi- 
vals of religion? The evidence 
which he gives to his readers of the 
fact, is his own ASSERTION, —a kind 





of evidence for which he manifests 
an undue partiality, and I would 
humbly submit the question, wheth- 
er it might not be well to establish 
the efficacy. of Unitarian doctrines to 
produce revivals of religion, by at 
least one experiment. If it should 
happen to succeed, it could do no 
great harm, and it would remove 
more doubts and produce more con- 
viction on the subject thantwenty as- 
sertions. I cannot, at the same time, 
but indulge a strong curiosity to wit- 
ness the experiment, and see how 
Unitarians can contrive to make their 
doctrines produce the phenomena 
of revivals of religion :—how the 
doctrine, that men are not depraved 
by nature can make the hearers 
feel asif they were; and how the 
doctrine that men are not entirely 
depraved, can cause them to feel 
that they-are desperately wicked ; 
how the doctrine that they can be sa- 
ved without an atonement, can pro- 
duce despair ofsalvation onlythrough 
the atonement; how the doctrine 
that they can be saved by repent- 
ance and good wishes, can inspire 
the hope ‘of salvation only by the 
righteousness which is by faith; how 
the doctrine that men do not need 
a radical change of heart, can pos- 


sess them of the idea, that they shall * 


perish without such a change ; how 
the doctrine that men can and do 
accomplish their own moral Preno- 
vation, gradually, without any 
special and supernatural aid of the 
Holy Spirit, should extinguish all 
hope of attaining this change by 
their own endeavours, and only by 
the sovereign and special interpo- 
sition of the Holy Spirit ; how the 
doctrine that men do not deserve 
much punishment, and are in very 
little danger even of that, can fill 


them with sudden fears of ever- 
lasting destruction, and with sudden 
joy at being delivered from the 
wrath to come; and finally, how 
men who have not much that is old 
to lose, or that is new to gain, to fit 
them for heaven, can be made ta 
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feel that old things have passed 
away, and all things have become 
new. 

I cannot pass from this topic with- 
out calling your attention to the 
manner in which the reviewer 
corroborates the argument he 
would overthrow. The gospel ren- 
dered primitive Christians desi- 
rous cf producing revivals of reli- 
gion, and the evangelical system 
produces the same desire. They 
agree as to their ‘‘ value and im- 
portance.” While the liberal sys- 
tem renders some so opposed to re- 
vivals, as to induce the use of * im- 
proper and indecorous language in 
speaking of them.’? Now if Uni- 
tarians are by their faith, brought 
under the influence of the gospel, 
how does it come to pass, that they 
feel so differently about the use and 
importance of revivals from what 
the primitive Christians felt ; and if 
the system of doctrine which the 
orthodox are under, is not the gos- 
pel, how is it to be accounted for, 
that they should estimate the use 
and importance of revivals, just as 
the primitive Christi:ns did ? 

Evasion 7. This respects my 
position, that the evangelical systein 
produces the same traits of Christian 
character which the gospel produ- 
ced. To this the reviewer replies, 
that we are not agreed as to what 
constitutes truly Christian character. 
Of this fact I have long been sensi- 
ble. We employ the same words 
to designate the Christian graces, 
but seldom, if ever, intend the same 
state of heart. This is the fearful 
difference between Unitarians and 
the Orthodox. Our religion is as 
different from their religion, as our 
doctrines; and so different is it, that 
if ours is true religion, theirs is not. 
Unitarians do not mean by holiness, 
repentance, faith, the same that the 
Orthodox mean by them; and they 
do not mean any thing that to our ap- 
prehension amounts to true religion. 
My argumeat supposes that we dif- 
fer in this important manner, and 
infers that our views are evangel- 
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ical, because they produce the same: 
kind of Christian experience which 
the gospel produced. I specified 
the kind of experience to which | 
alluded,—a piety of the same solem- 
nity and ardour, producing the same 
delight in public worship and asso. 
ciations for conference and prayer, 
the same solicitude for the awaken. 
ing and conversion of sinners, the 
same moral courage in the avowal 
of their faith in the face of obloquy. 
And to show that Unitarian piety 
is not the same thing, I. alluded tg 
the charges made against the relj- 
gion of the Orthodox, as morose, 
and gloomy, and enthusiastic; to 
their lax attendance on _ public 
worship, and aversion to meetings 
for conference and prayer ; to the 
ridicule cast by Unitarians on what 
the Orthodox consider the work of 
the Spirit, in the conviction and con- 
version of sinners; and to the tem- 
porizing policy of that ‘‘ very large 
proportion of men throughout our 
country, who, for their talents, and 
learning, and virtues, have the most 
influence in the community, and 
have it in their power to do the 
most towards giving a right direc- 
tion to the public feeling and the 
public sentiment, who are prevented 
from making a public avowal of their 
opinions by an unwillingness to en- 
couuter obloquy and loss of confi- 
dence, and the power of being use- 
ful.’’? All these facts, on which I re- 
lied to prove the distinctive trait of 
Orthodox piety, are distinguished 
from Unitarian, and in accordance 
with the piety of the primitive age, 
the reviewer has passed over in utter 
silence. This philosophy seems to 
have no curiosity to pry into the 
causes of these striking coincidences 
of orthodox and primitive piety, and 
the no less striking discrepances 
between Primitive piety and Unita- 
rian piety. Nay, plain as the argu- 
ment might seein to be, be misun- 
derstands, and evades, and misre- 
presents it. He replies, as if 1 had 
begged the question that Orthodox 
views of Christian experience are 
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correct ; and that, as Unitarian doc- 
trines do not produce the same sort 
of Christian experience, they cannot 
be the gospel ; whereas the point to 
be ascertained was, whose views of 
doctrine are in accordance with the 
gospel ? and the agreement of Or- 
thodox piety, and the disagreement 
of Unitarian piety, in the particulars 
specified, with the piety produced 
by the gospel in the primitive age, 
is the evidence which I relied upur 
to prove that the hearts of the Ortho- 
dox, are under the influence of the 
same system of doctrines which 
the hearts of primitive Christians 
were under, because they are the 
subjects of the same effects. I did 
not therefore beg the question, and 
the reviewer, as you must perceive, 
did evade and misrepresent my ar- 
gument. | 

Evasion 8. This respects the 
identity of effects produced by the 
gospel, and by the evangelical sys- 
tem, in respect to missionary enter- 
prise. To this argument the re- 
viewer replies by an ASSERTION, 
that * it is not from any difierence in 
their religious principles, that Uni- 
tarians have been less forward and 
unanimous in this undertaking, but 
because they differ from the Ortho- 
ox, as to the practicability and 
generai expediency of any course of 
measures which has yet been pro- 
posed. An acute philosopher the 
reviewer must certainly be allowed 
tobe. Hitherto men of the great- 
est eminence, such as Bacon, New- 
lon, and Locke, have been con- 
demned to make experiments, and 
collect facts, to ascertain the nature 
and tendency of things ; but to the 
mind of the reviewer, the powers 
of the Unitarian system to produce 
missionary enterprise are open and 
naked without experiment. This 
must be allowed to be a royal road 
to science. But while he is so 
keen-sighted intuitively, how is it to 
be accounted for, that such dimness 
of vision should have fallen upon 
his natural powers? He cannot 
Perceive the point of an argument, 


and seems to go astray from it with 
instinctive honesty. He does not 
appear to understand that my argu- 
ment turns on the fact, that the 
primitive Christians under gospel 
preaching, and modern Christians 
under orthodox preaching, feel and 
act alike on the subject of missions, 
and that Unitarians do not feel and 
act ‘as the primitive Christians did, 
or as orthodox Christians feel and 
act. Now this argument in feeling 
and conduct between the primitive 
church and the orthodox church, 
and this difference in feeling and 
conduct between these and Unita- 
rians, the reviewer admits, and yet 
seems not to know that the infe- 
rence which I drew, and which 
philosophy warrants, is that there- 
fore the primitive churches and the 
orthodox are acting under the im- 
pulse of the same moral causes ; 
consequently the Evangelical sys- 
tem and the gespel are the same, 
and the Unitarian system is not 
the gospel. Instead however of 
troubing himself with facts, or .in- 
ferences, he contents himself with 
giving us the reasons why Uni- 
tarians differ from the primitive 
Christians, and from the Orthodox, 
on the subject of missions. It is 
because Unitarians cannot be per- 
suaded of the practicability and ex- 
pediency of any course of measures. 
But how does it happen that the 
primitive Christians could be per- 
suaded, and that orthodox Chris- 
tians can be persuaded, of the prac- 
ticability and expediency of a course 
of measures, and that Unitarians 
cannot be persuaded? How has it 
happened that the primitive and the 
orthodox churches found a plan 
which “ reason and God approved,” 
while Unitarians can find no such 
plan ? And how has it come to pass, 
that this plan, which the primitive 
Christians approved, and which car- 
ried them forth into all the earth 
to preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture—a plan which has. bestowed 


upon the world all the blessings of 


the gospel which it has enjoyed, 
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should be approved by the Ortho- 
dox following it up, and be disap- 
proved, and distrusted, and neglect- 
ed, by Unitarians? What plan do 
they want? What plan do they ex- 
pect? A plan to convert the world 
without Bibles, and without the 
preaching ofthe gospel, and without 
charitable aid at home, and self-de- 
nial, and effort, by missionaries 
abroad? The plan now in operation 
has been tried, has been approved 
of by reason and God, has done all 
that has been done to enlighten and 
save a world sitting in darkness. 
But this plan Unitarians do not like ; 
and they have seated themselves in 
their easy chairs, and sent out.the 
proclamation, that if any body will 
bring them a plan which reason and 
God approve, and convince them 
that it is practicable, then they will 
—will what ? Embark in the work 
of missions? No; * will have mo- 
tives for engaging in it, as near to 
infinite, as finite beings are capable 
of feeling or comprehending,””— 


Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. 


[Aprit, 


What if the apostles had sent out g 
proclamation to a world lying in 
wickedness, that if any body would 
bring them a plan for evangelizing 
the world, which they liked, and 
prove to them that it would succeed, 
before they tried it, they should 
have motives almost infinite, to make 
aun attempt, and would tnen take 
the matter into serious considera- 
tion? What had been the condition 
of the world? How had Unitarians, 
who do not approve of revivals of 
religion, and sudden conversions, 
and missionary efforts, preached on 
the day of Pentecast, and superin- 
tended the work of primitive mis- 
sions, instead of the apostles? And 
who understand the gospel correct- 
ly, and who feel its power ;—they 
who feel and act on the subject of 
missions as the apostles and primi- 
tive Christians felt and acted; or 
they who feel and act on the subject 


just the contrary from what they 


did P 


To be continued. 





LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A COLLEGE has recently been estab- 
lished at Hudson, Ohio, near the cen- 
tre of the Connecticut Reserve. 


The number of students at the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Auburn is thirty- 
six; the number of professors is four. 
Twelve thousand dollars have been sub- 
scribed in New-York, by eight individ- 
uals of Dr. Spring’s Society, for the 
endowment of a professorship of Eccle- 
siastical History and Church Govern- 
ment, to be called the ‘ Spring Profes- 
sorship.’ Members of Wall-street con- 
gregation have purchased and present- 
ed to the Seminary, the Library of their 
late pastor, the Rev. Philip M. Whelp- 
ley ; and members of Cedar-street con- 
gregation have subscribed about 900 
dollars for the purchase of theological 
and miscellaneous works for the same 
Institution. 


An interesting Society was formed 
op the 5th of November at New Town, 
the seat of the Cherokee government. 


It is called the “ Moral and Literary 
Society of the Cherokee Nation.” Its 
object is the general improvement of 
the Cherokees in education and morals. 
The constitution provides for the pro- 
curing of funds, and the purchase of a 
library. The Board of Managers con- 
sists of sixteen, and embraces the first 
men in the nation. Among them we 
notice the names of Elias Boudinot, 
David Brown, and John Ridge, former- 
ly members of the Foreign Mission 
School at Cornwall. David Brown 1s 
appointed to deliver the first annual 
oration, “in the English and Chero- 
kee languages,” and John Ridge his 
substitute. 


Captain Franklin, of the Royal Navy, 
celebrated for his expedition to the 
Polar Sea in the years 1819, 20, 21, 
and 22, has arrived at New-York, ac- 
companied by Lt. G. Back, Dr. J. 
Richardson, and Messrs. Kendall and 
Drummond. Captain F. is employed 
by his government for a second expe 








1825. ] 


dition through Canada to the Polar 
sea, with the hope of his meeting or com- 
municating with Captain Parry in the 
Arctic region. 

The British government has also re- 
solved on another expedition to Africa, 
for the purpose of exploring the course 
of the Niger. Captain Laing, who has 
been much in Africa, and is familiar 
with the negro character, has been ap- 
pointed to this service. He is to be ac- 
companied by two secretaries and six- 
teen men. 


Peach-trees on Long-Island, and in 
the neighbourhood of New-York, have 
for several years past suffered from a 
fatal disease, commonly called the Yel- 
lows. The first indication of the dis- 
ease in a bearing tree, is the ripening 
of its fruit two or three weeks before 
the usual time. If the disease is more 
advanced, the fruit falls off without ri- 
pening. The foliage becomes yellow 
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and sickly, and, which is the most de- 
cisive mark, bunches of very slender 
shoots, of a pale yellow colour, and of 
avery unusual appearance, spring from 
different parts of the trunk and limbs. 
It is the opinion both of Prince and 
Bloodgood, that the diséase is commu- 
nicated by the contact of the roots, 
and especially by the farina, when the 
trees are in blossom. They therefore 
recommend taking up the tree, with its 
roots, on the first indication of the dis- 
ease, as the only means of preserving 
the neighbouring trees from the infec- 
tion. Diseased peach-trees have been 
brought from the neighbourhood of 
New-York to this city, probably in 
more instances than one. Whether 
the disease has been communicated by 
the farina, is not known, but when 
a tree has been inoculated from them, 
the whole tree has shown decided 
marks of the disease, within a few 
weeks after the bud began to grow. ** 











NEW PUBLICATIONS deferred till next month, for want of room. 











RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


We are happy to state that the late 
correspondence between the New-York 
Tract Society and the American Tract 
Society at Boston, has resulted in the 
establishment of a national institution 
in the city of New-York. Ata large 
and respectable meeting in that city on 
the evening of the lith of March, a 
constitution asadopted; officers were 
elected from various religious denom- 
inations ; and $12,500 were subscribed 
for the erection of a building for the 
use of the Society. The sum necessary 
for this object, is $20,000, and a com- 
mittee are engaged in soliciting sub- 
scriptions for the deficiency. We do 
hot understand that the Society at Bos- 
tonhas been merged in the new Amer- 
can Tract Society ; it has however 
become so far secondary and subsidiar 
fo it, as to depend on it for its supplies 


of tracts. It gives us great pleasure to 
notice an increasing tendency in the 
public mind to the formation of nation- 
al institutions. The fact is one of great 
interest, to the patriot, no less than to 
the Christian: we regret that our lim- 
its will not suffer us to dwell on it more 
at large. 


—_———— 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARI- 
TABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


In the month of February. 


To the American Education Society, 
$915.56. 

To the United Foreign Missionary 
Society, $1,718.59. 

To the American Board, $7,815.26. 
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Public A fairs. 


LApnit, 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


Feb. 16.—The Rev. Srras Wi_peEr, 
ever the Congregational Church at 
Lewis, N. Y. Sermon by the Rev. 
Mr. Messer. 

Feb. 16.—The Rev. G. D. Boarp- 
MAN was ordained at North Yarmouth, 
as a missionary to Burmah. Sermon 
by the Rev. Dr. Chaplain. 

Feb. 23.—The Rev. Erastus Corr, 
over the Congregational Church at 
Worcester, N. Y. Sermon by the Rev. 
Seth Williston. 

Feb. 24.—The Rev. Apex, Cap- 
WELL, over the Congregational Church 
at Westford, N. Y. 

March 2.—The Rev. Amos Foster, 
over the Congregational Church in 
Canaan, N. H. Sermon by the Rev. 
President Tyler, of Dartmouth College. 

March 9.—The Rey. Lot Riper, 
ever the Congregational Church in 
Monson, Me. Sermon by the Rev. 
Professor Smith. 

March 9.—The Rev. Harvey Situ, 
over the Congregational Church in 
Weybridge, Vt. Sermon by the Rev. 
Mr. Smith of Poultney. 

March 9.—The Rev. Mrcuaet Os- 
BORNE, over the Congregational Church 
at Woodbridge, N. J. Sermon by the 
Rev. Stephen Thompson. 

March 9.—The Rev. Lronarp Ba- 
@oNn, (installed) over the First Congre- 


gational Church in New-Haven, Conp. 
Seriaon by the Rev. Joel Hawes, of 
Hartford. 

March 16. The Rev. Rozert Dy. 
vis was admitted to the order of priests, 
at Christ Church, Philadelphia, by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop White. 

March 16.—The Rev. WALEs Tirrs. 
TON, over the Congregational Church 
in Charlemont, Mass. Sermon by the 
Rey. Mr. Sprague, of West-Springfield, 

—. The Rev. PLlumMMER Cuase and 
Rey. Soromon ApAms, as Evangelists, 
Sermon by the Rev. J. Bigelow, of 
Lubec. 

—. Rev. ApiyAn CRANE, over the 
Congregational Church in Westmore- 
land, N. J. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Coe, of New-Hartford. 

—. The Rev. Atva B. Gotpsmiry, 
at Guilford, Conn., as an Evangelist. 

—. The Rev. Gustavus ABEEL, over 
the Reformed Dutch Church, at Eng- 
lish Neighbourhood, N. J. Sermon by 
the Rey. James V. C. Romeyn. 

——. The Rev. WitiiAm Bowen, 
over the Second Baptist Church at 
Haverhill, Mass. Sermon by the Rev. 
G. T. Davis. 

—. The Rev. NATHANIEL Bouton, 
over the Church in Concord, N. H. 
Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Porter, of 
Andover. 











PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


DOMESTIC. 


‘THE session of Congress and the ad- 
ministration of President Monroe, clos- 


ed on the 3dof March. The project of 


Mr. Calhoun, for the colonization of the 
Indians, was made a subject of some 
discussion in the senate, but seems to 
have excited noenthusiasm. The “ Pi- 
racy Bill” finally passed, but not till 
it had been divested of its formidable 
features. In its present form it does 
little more than authorize the building 
ef ten additional sloops of war. The bill 
for the occupation of the Oregon was 
lost in the senate by being indefinitely 
laid on the table. 


The inauguration of Mr. Adams took 
place, of course, on the 4th of March. 


On the same day the senate was Ccon- 
vened by the executive, for the purpose 
of confirming nominations, &c. The 
new members of the cabinet are, Hen- 
ry Clay of Kentucky, Secretary of 
State ; Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania, 
Secretary of the Treasury ; James Bar- 
bour, of Virginia, Secretary of War. 


New cessions of land have been 
obtained from the Creeks and Choc- 
taws, and the occupants are to g0 
‘towards the setting sun’—a phrase, as 
full of metaphorical as of literal mean- 
ing, in respect to their whole race. 
From our knowledge of these ‘treaties, 
we fear there has been something wick- 
ed in this business—especially as the 
Creeks had lately expressed a deter 
mination to make no more cessions. 





